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ATTITUDE CHANGE AS A 
FUNCTION OF RESPONSE 
RESTRICTION ' 


HERBERT C. KELMAN 





INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies have reported on factors that affect conformity to 
social pressures and social norms (e.g., 2, 5, 13, 19, 24). Very little is known, 
however, about the relationship between conformity to social norms and 
actual changes in attitude. From everyday observations we are familiar with 
two opposing phenomena. On the one hand, there are individuals who 
conform outwardly to the norms of their social group, but do not really 
accept these norms (cf. the distinction between public and private attitudes). 
On the other hand, there are individuals who at first conform behaviorally 
and verbally to the norms of the group to which they want to belong, but 
who gradually internalize these norms and begin to believe them. The 
question arises, then, as to the conditions under which conformity leads to . 
actual changes in attitude, and the conditions under which it fails to do so. 

The present experiment is concerned with this basic question in the 
specific setting of a fixed verbal communication situation. To induce con- 
formity, two different degrees of response restriction were introduced by 
the communicator. The effects of conformity under these two conditions 
of response restriction were investigated. Response restriction is defined as 
any action on the part of A (a person or group; in the present case: the 
communicator) which limits B’s (the communicatee’s) choice behavior and 
thus influences B in the direction of performing a response favored by A. 
Or, in other words, response restriction reduces the number of response 





1. This paper is based on a dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Yale Uni- 
versity in candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The author is greatly indebted to Dr. Carl 
I. Hovland, under whose guidance this study was performed; and to the other members of his thesis 
committee, Drs. Leonard W. Doob, Irvin L. Child, and Harold H. Kelley, who gave help and advice 
at every stage of the research. The experiment was carried out as part of the research program of the 
Attitude-Change Project at the Yale University Psychology Department. 
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possibilities available to the subject and thus insures a greater degree of con- 
formity to the wishes of the influencing agent. Response restriction may be 
produced by increasing B’s motivation to perform the response favored by 
A; or by restructuring B’s perceptions, so that the response favored by A 
is more likely to be elicited. In whatever way response restriction is produced, 
it has the effect of making a particular response a more clearly “distinguished 
path”. 

An analysis of the communication situation in terms of learning principles 
suggests that changes in attitude or behavior are not likely to occur unless 
the communicatees make the “correct” response to the communication (11). 
According to this analysis, response restriction would be expected to increase 
the amount of change, since it increases the likelihood that the subject will 
make the “correct” response. This has, indeed, been found true for communi- 
cations designed to impart information or to teach skills. Hovland, Lums- 
daine and Sheffield (12, pp. 228-246) found that an instructional film is more 
effective when it uses a participation technique, i.e., when it provides for the 
explicit rehearsal of the material to be learned during the showing of the film. 
Kimble (14) found that such participation techniques are most effective when 
the subjects are restricted to correct or nearly correct responses. These com- 
munications were, however, designed to impart information. A communica- 
tion designed to change attitudes presents entirely different problems: 

1. When a communication is designed to teach specific information, as in 
the experiments described above, it is possible to reproduce in the learning 
situation most of the cues which would be present at the time of performance 
of the response. Transfer is, thus, practically automatic. In communications 
designed to change attitudes, however, it is impossible to reproduce the 
multitude and the intricate patterning of stimuli which evoke the attitude in 
question. To adapt some comments which Magaret (20) makes with respect 
to psychotherapy: Communications designed to change attitudes are, of 
necessity, directed toward another situation, and concerned with changes 
which occur after the communication is over; if the communication is to be 
effective, therefore, it must produce learning which facilitates generalization. 

2. When a communication is designed to teach specific information, the 
communicate usually offers little resistance to a request for explicit rehearsal. 
However, a great deal of resistance from individuals in our culture can be 
anticipated if they are asked to join the communicator in saying, for instance, 


“I think capital punishment should be abolished.” Even those who agree with 





2. The introduction of the new term response restriction may not be completely justified by the present 
experiment. It stems, however, from a more general theoretical approach to social influence which will 
be elaborated in a future paper. According to that approach, the strength of social influence is thought 
to be a multiplicative function of two major variables: the ability of the influencer to induce motivation 
in the influence (cf. Festinger’s use of the term power (6) ), and the degree of response restriction. It is 
assumed that any social influence situation involves both of these factors. The secondary effects of increas- 
ing the strength of influence are likely to be different when the increase is due to increased motivation 
than when it is due to increased response restriction. 
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the statement would probably resent this request. Immediately, a host of 
important variables come into play—such as the nature of the attitude 
involved, the setting of the communication, the nature of the group which 
constitutes the audience, the relations between the communicator and the 
communicatees, and above all the latter’s perception of the communicator 
and his motives. All of these variables will affect the learning in the situation. 
One cannot deal, therefore, with the explicit making of the response unless 
the problem of resistance is taken into account. 

In view of the problems of generalization and resistance that are involved 
in the attitude change situation, the following analysis is proposed: 

1. The amount of attitude change is not a simple function of the degree 
of conformity to the restriction, but also depends on the conditions under 
which conformity takes place. The fact that the communicatee has conformed 
to the communicator’s restriction, and made the desired verbal response 
(such as, “I think capital punishment should be abolished”) does not neces- 
sarily facilitate the occurrence of attitude change. Change depends on the 
amount of transfer, which is by no means automatic in the attitude change 
situation. The crucial question is, what conditions of conformity are favor- 
able to transfer, and what conditions are unfavorable to it? 

2. In answer to this question it is hypothesized that the amount of transfer 
of the conforming response depends on the exact nature of that response, i.e., 
not only on its overt components but also on the implicit supporting and 
interfering responses that accompany it. By supporting response is meant any 
implicit response made by the individual jee" a self-verbalization), which 
provides arguments in favor of the overt response he makes; which produces 
further motivations in the direction of the overt response; or which relates 
the overt response to other stimulus situations. By interfering response is 
meant any implicit response made by the individual which provides motiva- 
tions against the overt response he makes; which limits the stimulus situa-— 
tions to which the overt response is applicable; or which is generally 
irrelevant (such as aggressive or distracting responses). Supporting responses 
produce cues and drives which mediate the generalization of the overt 
response to different stimulus situations (21). The >. pe will therefore be 
more likely to occur in any future situation in which the mediating responses 
are revoked, regardless of the presence of the communicator or the external 
stimuli of the communication situation. Interfering responses, on the other 
hand, produce cues and drives which mediate the generalization of whatever 
negative (avoidance) responses are made in the communication situation. 
Such negative responses will therefore be more likely to occur in future 
situations, patter in the absence of the communicator and other external 
stimuli of the communication situation. In that case the conforming response 
will benefit only from primary generalization. 

The basic hypothesis, then, is this: The performance of a response in the 
communication situation will facilitate transfer, and hence increase attitude 
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change, to the extent to which implicit supporting responses are produced; 
it will impede transfer and hence decrease attitude change, to the extent to 
which implicit interfering responses are produced. 

3. The general approach to the effects of response restriction on attitude 
change follows directly from this hypothesis. Under what conditions, it must 
be asked, does response restriction produce supporting responses, and under 
what conditions does it produce interfering responses? In answering this 
question one must take into account the resistance which is likely to be 
produced by response restriction and the different variables which are 
brought into play as a result. 

The literature on the induction of forces offers some suggestions about the 
effects of response restriction under different conditions. French (10) points 
out that the effects of induction will depend not only on the strength of the 
induced force but also on the degree of “‘acceptance’’ or “rejection” of that 
force: Behavior instigated by an induced force which is accepted becomes 
relatively independent of the inducing agent, whereas behavior instigated by 
an induced force which is rejected will cease as soon as the inducing power 
field is withdrawn. French found that acceptance of induction depends on the 
extent to which the inducing agent is perceived as friendly or hostile. 
Lippitt and White found a greater degree of acceptance under democratic 
than autocratic leadership (18). Frank found more acceptance with low pres- 
sure, and with a step-by-step approach (9). Various other effects of induction 
of forces which are related to the degree of acceptance have been found in 
experiments. Induction may lead to aggression (4, 8, 18, 27), tension and 
inhibition (4, 23), reduced constructiveness (23). On the other hand, it may 
also lead to increased feelings of security (1).-The determinants of these 
different reactions which are mentioned are: The extent to which the 
“4nduced” needs are opposed to “own” needs (15, 9); the extent to which 
the induction increases or decreases the individual’s power field (1); and the 
extent to which the induction restricts the individual’s space of free move- 
ment (15). 

On the basis of this literature it is suggested that response restriction would 
tend to produce supporting responses, and hence favor change, when the 
communicator is perceived favorably, when the restriction is in line with the 
subject’s own needs, and when it enhances the subject’s feeling of choice; 
response restriction would tend to produce interfering responses, and hence 
impede change, when the communicator is perceived unfavorably, when the 
restriction frustrates the subject’s own needs, and when it creates an atmo- 
sphere of high pressure. 

In the present experiment two degrees of response restriction were used. 
Response restriction was introduced by the use of positive incentives, to be 
described in the next section. In general, the purpose of the study was to find 
1. whether, under the conditions of this experiment, the amount of attitude 
change is directly related to the degree of conformity; 2. whether the amount 
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of attitude change is related to the relative strength of supporting and inter- 
fering responses; and 3. what light can be thrown on the conditions under 
which restriction leads to supporting responses, and the conditions under 
which it leads to interfering responses. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A. OVER-ALL DESIGN 


Situation. The experiment was designed to determine the effects of 
different degrees of response restriction in the amount of attitude change. 
To produce attitude change, a fixed communication was used. The com- 
munication favored a position at variance with most subjects’ (Ss’) initial 
attitudes. After the communication, Ss were asked to write short essays 
(“performance of the response”) giving their own views on the topic under 
discussion. ‘ 

Experimental variations. The experimental variations were introduced by 
way of the instructions for the essays. There were three experimental groups: 


a. Control group: In this group the Ss were just asked to write their own 
opinions. They were given no special incentive for agreeing with 
the communicator, and no attempt was made to restrict their re- 
sponses to those favored by the communicator (beyond whatever 
restriction might result from the communication as such). 

b. Low Restriction group: In this group the Ss were promised a reward 
for agreeing with the communicator. They were told, however, 
that only a small percentage of the class would get the reward. 
Thus, an attempt was made to restrict their responses by offering 
them an incentive. The restriction was low, however, because of 
the low probability of getting the reward: Conforming to the com- 
munication was not the clearly dominant response for these Ss. 
The instructions emphasized this fact, by spelling out the alternative 
response. 

c. High Restriction group: In this group the Ss were promised a reward 
for agreeing with the communicator, and were assured that every- 
one who conformed would get the reward. Thus, the response 
restriction was high: Conforming to the communication was made 
the clearly dominant response for these Ss. The instructions 
emphasized this fact by assuming that everyone would conform. 


Measuring attitude change. To measure the amount of change produced by 
the different experimental variations, a before-and-after design was used. 
Ss’ attitude on the topic of the communication were measured one or two 
days before the communication, and then again a week later. The differences 
in response between the before-and-after questionnaires constitute the 
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measure of change. Differences in amount of change for the experimental 
groups are ascribed to the intervening experimental treatments. 

An effort was made to keep the communication session as different as 
possible from the before-and-after sessions. This was done in order to 
minimize primary generalization from the essay writing to the questionnaire 
and get a more valid picture of actual changes in attitude. 


B. DETAILS OF PROCEDURE 

Subjects. Nine seventh-grade classes in a Junior High School in New 
Haven, Connecticut, were used in the experiment. Each class had between 
a1 and 30 students. The total number of Ss was 246: 126 boys and 120 girls. 
A number of Ss missed one or two of the three experimental sessions, or 
failed to complete one or more of the questionnaires. As a result the analyses 
are based on fewer than the total number of cases. 

The nine classes represented the entire seventh-grade population of the 
school (with the exception of two special classes, with students whose IQ 
was below 80). The nine classes had been divided by the school into three 
groups of three, on the basis of a series of aptitude tests. For purposes of the 
experiment it was assumed that these three groups represented three levels 
of intelligence. Intelligence level was controlled in the experiment, as will be 
described below. 

The Latin Square design. The experiment was set up as a 3 X 3 Latin 
Square, with each of the nine cells represented by one class. (See Table I.) 


TABLE I THE LATIN SQUARE DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT * 





Experimental Treatments 





Control Low High 
Restriction Restriction 
8 High Bt A Cc 
ie) é 
22 Medium Cc B A 
Ee Low A Cc B 





* Each cell represents one class. 
** A, B, and C stand for the three pairs of experimenters. 


Of the nine classes, three constituted the Control group, three the Low 
Restriction group, and three the High Restriction group. Two other 
variables were controlled and entered into the design of the experiment: 
1, Three levels of intelligence were used. 2, Three different pairs of experi- 
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menters (Es) were used for the communication session.* As can be seen from 
Table I, one class at each intelligence level was subjected to the Control 
treatment, one to the Low Restriction treatment, and one to the High 
Restriction treatment. Similarly, each pair of Es ran one class with the Con- 
trol variation, one with Low Restriction, and one with High Restriction. 
In this manner, the effects of intelligence and of the E-variable were balanced, 
and it was possible to remove the variance due to these two variables from 
the error term. 

Attitude dimension. The attitude area used in this experiment was “attitudes 
towards comic books”. This area was selected because it was felt that children 
have strong personal opinions on comic books, and it was expected, on the 
basis of preliminary interviews, that they would show considerable resistance 
to change. In order to make the problem more real and meaningful for the 
children, actual comic book material was used. The Ss were asked to look 
at jungle stories (like Tarzan) and fantastic hero stories (like Superman) and 
to judge how good these stories would be as reading matter for younger 
children. The experimental procedures were designed to produce changes in 
a direction favorable to jungle books and unfavorable to fantastic hero books. 
On the basis of preliminary interviews with a sample comparable to our Ss 
it was found that the majority of children prefer fantastic hero books. It was 
expected, therefore, that our Ss would show a certain amount of resistance 
to change. On the other hand, the fact that they were asked to make an 
“4mpersonal” judgment, and especially the fact that they were asked about 
“younger children”, made it easier for them to accept the change.‘ In brief, 
the situation seemed quite susceptible to experimental manipulation: It 
involved, potentially, a great deal of resistance, but at the same time offered 
a rationalization for those who “wanted” to change their attitude. 

The before- ‘and after-questionnaire. Two forms of a questionnaire were 
administered one week apart to each of the nine classes. The sessions were 
conducted by a female E in the presence of the class teacher. No mention was 
made of the communication session on either of the questionnaire sessions. 

With his questionnaire, each child received a set of six folders. Each 
folder contained two comic stories: a jungle story and a fantastic hero story, 
making a total of six jungle stories and six fantastic hero stories. Each story 
was labelled appropriately (“‘jungle” or “fantastic hero”). Two such sets of 
six folders each were used: They differed from each other in that they con- 
tained different stories about the same characters. Half of the Ss in each class 
received Set A before and Set B after, and the other half received them in the 
reverse order. The explanation given to the Ss for the second session was that 





3. The writer is grateful to Drs. Arthur Gladstone and Harold Kelley, who (in addition to the writer 
himself) played the role of £ 2; and to Messrs. Clark Bailey, Keith Prouty, and Sherman Tatz, who 
played the roleof E 1. 

4. Wolf and Fiske (26) have found that children tend to deny that comic books have any bad effects 
on them, but readily admit that they have bad effects on “other children”, Our preliminary interviews 
confirmed their finding. 
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all the students were supposed to see both sets of folders, but did not have 
enough time for that in a single session. 

The instructions for that part of the questionnaire on which the present 
paper is based were as follows: 


“On this part we want to find out whether you think certain comic 
books are good reading or bad reading for younger children (say 8-10 
year olds). Some people think that certain comic books are good reading, 
because they give children enjoyment and teach them things. Some 
people think that certain comic books are bad reading, because children 
are scared by them and learn bad things from them. We want to know 
what you think. 

“You have six folders, numbered from 1 to 6. Each of them has two 
stories. Take the folders one by one; look over each story very quickly. 
After having looked at a story, answer the question about that story.’ 


The same question was reproduced twelve times—once for each story. 
The question was as follows: 


I think this story is: (Check one) 
a.—Very good reading for younger children. 
b.—Good reading for younger children. 
c.—Neither good nor bad reading for younger children. 
d.—Bad reading for younger children. 
e.—Very bad reading for younger children. 


The questionnaire yielded, then, six absolute judgments for each of the 
two types of books. 

The communication session—One or two days after the administration of 
the before-questionnaire, the communication session was held with each 
class. Each session was conducted by two male Es in the absence of the class 
teacher. This helped to minimize primary generalization from this session to 
the after-questionnaire session, which was conducted by a woman in the 
presence of the teacher. Also, no reference was made to the questionnaire 
sessions. 

The following procedure was used: 

1. E 1 introduced the experiment. He told the class that this was a poll 
about comic books, in which the children were to be asked to write short 
essays on which of two kinds of comic books are better reading—jungle 
books or fantastic hero books. He then went on to say that one of the com- 
panies who publish fantastic hero books offered a gift of a copy of Huckle- 
berry Finn to anyone who wrote in favor of fantastic hero books. This was 
introduced, partly, in order to enhance even more the already preferred 
response of favoring fantastic hero books; and partly for use in the Low 
Restriction variation, as will be seen later. 
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2. E 2 gave a short talk in which he presented his own position on the 
issues of the poll. He opposed fantastic hero books and favored jungle books 
and he presented his reasons. 


3. The students were asked to write two short essays in answer to the 
following questions: 


(i) Which kind of stories are better reading—jungle stories or fantastic hero 
stories? 


(ii) Which kind of stories are less harmful for younger children—jungle stories or 
fantastic hero stories? 


In giving the instructions for these essays, E 2 introduced the experi- 
mental variations. The instructions for each of the three groups are repro- 


duced here in full. 


Control group. You have all heard what Mr. [E 1] said: If you write essays 
in favor of fantastic hero stories, one of the fantastic hero publishing companies 
will give you a copy of Huckleberry Finn as a free gift. 

Now go ahead and write your own opinions. 

Low Restriction group. Before you start to answer the questions, listen care- 
fully to one more thing. You have heard what Mr. |E 1] said: If you write essays 
in favor of fantastic hero stories, one of the fantastic hero publishing companies 
will give you a copy of Huckleberry Finn as a free gift. But now I have some 
other news for you: If you write good essays in favor of jungle stories, you may 
get something much nicer than the copy of the book. You may get passes to a 
movie of Huckleberry Finn. 

I know you would all like to see the movie. I wish I could give passes to all 
of you, but unfortunately I only have five for your whole class. So, only five of 
the people who write essays in favor of jungle stories will be able to see the 
movie. Now, you don’t have to be a genius to write a good essay. I think every- 
one here can do a good enough job. But, as I said, only five of you can get the 
passes. 

So, it’s up to you. Remember: If you write in favor of fantastic hero stories, 
you definitely get a copy of Huckleberry Finn. If you write in favor of jungle 
stories, then you may get free passes to the movie. But you run the risk of not 
getting anything, since only five of you can get passes. So take your pick. 

Now, go ahead and write your own opinions. 

High Restriction group. Before you start to answer the questions, listen care- 

fully to one more thing. You have all heard what Mr. [E 1] said: If you write 
essays in favor of fantastic hero stories, one of the fantastic hero publishing com- 
panies will give you a copy of Huckleberry Finn as a free gift. But, I have 





5. For one of the classes these instructions were somewhat different. The students were told that nine 
of them can get the passes, rather than five. Also, the attractiveness of the movie was built up to a greater 
degree than in the version given above. 
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much better news than that for you. If you write good essays in favor of jungle 
stories, you will not only get the book, C you will also get passes to a movie o 

Huckleberry Finn. This is going to be a very beautiful movie, which I am sure 
you will all enjoy tremendously. 

In order to get these passes, you have to write good essays. Now, you don’t 
have to be a genius to write a good essay. Everyone here can do a job that will be 
good enough. Just try your best. I have enough passes for everyone in the class, 
and I am sure that everyone can get one. 

If everyone here just tries his best to write good essays in which he favors 
jungle stories, then the whole class will get passes. Not only that, but you'll be 
able to take off from class time to go to see the film. The movie will be shown 
right here in school, during school hours, and your whole class can go together. 

So, remember: Write good essays in favor of jungle books and you will not 
only get a copy of Huckleberry Finn, but your whole class will be able to take 
off time from class and go to see the movie version of it. 

Now, go ahead and write your own opinions. 


The situation for the three groups can be summarized as follows. The 
Control group listened to the communication and was then asked to “make 
the response”. The tendency to favor fantastic hero books was the stronger 
one to begin with, and was strengthened even more by the promise of a 
reward (the book). The only thing to counter that tendency was the com- 
munication in favor of jungle books. No special incentives were offered for 
a pro-jungle book response, and no attempt to restrict responses to those 
favored by the communicator (beyond the restriction resulting from the 
communication as such) was introduced. 

In the other two groups the initial situation was the same as in the Control 
group. The tendency to favor fantastic hero books, however, was countered 
not only by the communication but also by a special incentive for pro-jungle 
book responses. The “size” of the incentive as such was the same for both the 
Low and High Restriction groups: Both were promised passes to a movie.’ 
They differed in two important respects: In the High Restriction group the 
probability of getting the reward was much higher than in the Low Restric- 
tion group; and in the High Restriction group the Ss had to sacrifice nothing 





6. On the basis of a pilot study, followed by interviews, it was concluded that the children understood 
the crucial points in the instructions; and also that the incentives used were meaningful to them. It was 
fairly clear that the movie represented a greater incentive than the book from the children’s reactions to 
the announcement; they reacted with clapping, jubilation, and general commotion. 

7. This statement should be qualified in two respects. 1. In the High Restriction group, the attractive- 
ness of the movie was built up a little more than in the Low Restriction group. Also, in the High Restric- 
tion group the children were told that they would probably be able to see the movie during class time, 
which again would increase the attractiveness of the reward. These differences seem to be of minor 
importance, however. It seemed clear from the children’s reactions that passes to the movie represented 
a high incentive, which needed no further building up. 2. The “size” of the incentive refers to the size 
as experimentally manipulated, and not the perceived size. It is very likely that in the Low Restriction 
group the incentive “seemed” greater to the Ss because only five in a class could get the reward. 
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by writing in favor of jungle books—they were promised passes in addition to 
the books—while in the Low Restriction group they could only get passes 
instead of books. As a result, writing in favor of jungle books was the clearly 
dominant response in the High Restriction group (for those children who 
wanted prizes), while in the Low Restriction group two more nearly equal 
alternatives were available. 

4. When the Ss completed their essays, E 2 left the room and E 1 distri- 
buted an anonymous questionnaire. This questionnaire tried to measure some 
of the Ss’ immediate reactions to the experimental situation. The questions 
can be put into four rough categories: 


a. Degree to which S liked and was interested in the poll. 

b. Attitude towards E 2: amount of aggression shown towards him. 

c. Extent to which S is aware of self-motivating responses that he made 
while writing the essays. 

d. Extent to which S is:aware of interfering responses that he made 
while writing the essays. 


The prizes were distributed after the completion of the entire experiment. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 
A. DEGREE OF CONFORMITY FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
Two hundred twenty-four Ss participated in the second session of the 
experiment (communication session). On the basis of their essays, the Ss were 
classified as either “conformists” or “non-conformists”. The conformists are 
those Ss who conformed completely to the communication, and thus wrote 
both of their essays in favor of jungle books. The non-conformists are those 


Ss who wrote either both, or one, or any part of their essays in favor of 
fantastic hero books. 


TABLE II A. NUMBER OF CONFORMISTS IN THE THREE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








Group Total N Nof Per cent of 
conformists conformists 
Control 76 32 42 
Low Restriction 72 49 68 
High Restriction 76 61 80 
: = 24°84 
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TABLE II B. DIFFERENCES IN PER CENT OF CONFORMISTS FOR ALL 
PAIRS OF GROUPS 








Per cent 
Groups Difference CR p* 
Low Restriction-Control 26 3°19 <-ooI 
High Restriction-Control 38 4°82 <-ooI 
High Restriction-Low Restriction 12 1°67 <-05 





*One tail of the normal distribution was used. 


Table IT presents the number and percentage of conformists in each of the 
three experimental groups and the significance of the differences between the 
groups. It can be seen that the Control group shows significantly less con- 
formity than either of the two experimental groups. The difference between 
the High Restriction and Low Restriction groups is smaller, but still signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level of confidence. Thus, the experimental variations 
operated according to expectation. The introduction of the incentive pro- 
duced response restriction, and hence a greater degree of conformity in the 
Low and High Restriction group than in the Control group. The increased 
probability of getting the reward produced greater response restriction and 
hence a greater degree of conformity in the High Restriction group than in 
the Low Restriction group. The three groups can therefore be said to repre- 
sent a continuum of response restriction. 


B. AMOUNT OF ATTITUDE CHANGE FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 

One hundred ninety-two subjects participated in all three experimental 
sessions. A change score for each of these Ss was derived from the before- and 
after-questionnaires in the following manner. 

1. A technique similar to that described by Likert (16) was used to score 
every question, both in the before- and in the after-questionnaires. The most 
favorable answer (“I think this story is: a—Very good reading for younger 
children”) was given a score of 4, the next a score of 3, and so on; the least 
favorable answer was given a score of 0.8 

2. The scores were added separately for items on jungle books, before- 


test; fantastic hero books, before-test; jungle books, after-test; fantastic hero 
books, after-test. 





8. The use of this method of scaling is open to the criticism that it makes the unwarranted assumption 
of equal intervals. It was felt, however, that for the purposes of the present experiment such an approxi- 
mation was sufficient. 
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3. The total score for fantastic hero books, before-test, was subtracted 
from that for jungle books, before-test. This provided a measure of initial 
over-all agreement with the communicator.® 

4. The total score for fantastic hero books, after-test was subtracted from 
that for jungle books, after-test. This provided a measure of final over-all 
agreement with the communicator. 

5. The figure obtained in 3 was subtracted from that obtained in 4 to yield 
an over-all change score. The over-all score is, then, a measure of change in 
the degree of agreement with the communicator, i.e., change towards jungle 
books and away from fantastic hero books. 
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MEAN CHANGE SCORES FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
The score represents changes in the direction of the communication. 





9. It should be noted that, due to chance factors, there were considerable differences between the 
three experimental groups on their initial (before-test) separate scores for jungle and fantastic hero books. 
The Control group was most favorable towards both types of books, the Low Restriction group least 
favorable. Since the communication was for jungle books and against fantastic hero books, however, 
these initial differences cancelled each other out. (Thus, for example, the Control group had the least 
room for change towards jungle books, but it had the most room for change away from fantastic hero 
books; or, the Control group might be expected to be least resistant to change towards jungle books, 
but by the same token it would be the most resistant to change away from fantastic hero books.) We 
used, therefore, the measure of over-all agreement, described in (3) above, as the initial score. On these 
initial over-all scores there were only slight, and statistically insignificant differences between the three 
groups, 
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Mean change scores were computed for each of the three experimental 
groups. These means are presented in Figure 1.1° The significance of the differ- 
ences between the means was tested by an analysis of variance, summarized in 
Table III. The variance for experimental treatments is significant beyond the 








TABLE IiIl ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGE SCORES * 
Sum 

Source of Variation Squares df Variance F P 
Experimental treatments 416°49 2 208°24 4°30**  <-o5*** 
Intelligence levels 66:80 2 33°40 _ 
Experimenters 165°34 2 82°67 — 
Between classes error 117°20 4 58-60 — 
Within classes error 8,833°46 183 48°27 





* Since the Ns of the classes were unequal, the following procedure was used: To compute variance 
estimates for experimental treatments, intelligence levels, experimenters, and between classes error, 
the mean of each class was multiplied by the average N for the classes (21); the adjusted totals obtained 
in this manner, and the average N, were substituted in the formula for the sum of squares. To compute 
the variance estimate for within classes error, the original (unadjusted) data were used. This procedure 
is a modification of a method applicable to two-way tables, described by Lindquist (17, pp. 152-157). 

** In a strict sense, the variance due to experimental treatments should be evaluated against the 
between classes error, because the randomization units in this experiment are classes, not individuals. How- 
ever, since the between classes error is not significantly different from the within classes error, the sums 
of squares for both error terms were pooled to provide a more sensitive test of significance. 

*** An F of 4:71 is needed for significance at the one per cent level of confidence. 


five per cent level of confidence. The significance of the difference between 
each of the three pairs of means was then tested by the f-ratio. These data are 


TABLE IV MEAN DIFFERENCES IN CHANGE SCORES FOR ALL PAIRS 








OF GROUPS 
M 
Groups difference t p* 
Low Restriction-Control 3°79 3°13 <-002 
High Restriction-Control 1°83 1°30 <‘20 
Low Restriction-High Restriction 1°96 1°83 <-‘07 





* Both tails of the distribution of t are used. 


summarized in Table IV. It can be seen that the Low Restriction group shows 
significantly more change than the Control group (p<-oo2) and almost 





10. As shown in footnote 9, the differences in amount of change cannot be accounted for by initial 
differences between the groups. 
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significantly more change than the High Restriction group (p<-o7)." 
The difference between the High Restriction and the Control groups is not 
significant. 

How are these differences in amount of change related to the differences 
in degree of conformity which were discussed in the previous section? The 
Control group shows the lowest degree of conformity, as well as the smallest 
amount of change. For the other two groups, however, an interesting re- 
versal occurs: The High Restriction group has a greater degree of conformity 
than the Low Restriction group; yet the Low Restriction group shows more 
change. It can be concluded, therefore, that the amount of attitude change is 
not a simple function of the degree of conformity, but depends on the con- 
ditions under which the response is made. Conformity under the conditions 
of Low Restriction seems to be more favorable to change than conformity 
under the conditions of High Restriction.! 


C. ATTITUDE CHANGE WHEN THE DEGREE OF CONFORMITY IS CONTROLLED 

Role of conformity and of the conditions for the performance of the response. 
From the means presented in Figure 1 it is clear that attitude change is not 
a simple function of conformity, but depends on the conditions under which 
the response is made. It is not clear, however, what role in the production of 
change is played by conformity per se, and what role by the conditions of the 
response, since the proportion of conformists is different for the three experi- 
mental groups. The differences between the three experimental groups might 
mean that the act of conforming per se has no effect on attitude change or 
that conformity and the conditions of the response interact with each 
other; or that the two factors both operate, but independently from each 
other. 

To obtain some information on these three possibilities, each experi- 
mental group was divided into conformists and non-conformists. The mean 
change scores of the six sub-groups created in this manner are presented in 
Table V—A. Inspection of the means shows that in each experimental group 
conformists change more than non-conformists; and that for both con- 
formists and non-conformists the Low Restriction group changes more than 





11. Although the difference between the Low Restriction and the High Restriction groups is only at 
the seven per cent level of confidence, it occurs consistently. It is found 1. with each of the three Es (in 
order to make separate comparisons for each E, it was necessary to correct for the differences in intelli- 
gence level between the classes compared; to do that, the deviation of each class mean from the mean of 
its own intelligence level was used for the comparison); 2. at each intelligence level (for this comparison 
the class means were corrected fcr the different Es); and 3. when changes toward jungle books, and 
changes away from fantastic hero books are considered separately. 

12. The difference in degree of conformity between the Low and the High Restriction groups was 
found significant at the five per cent level when all 224 Ss who participated in the second session were 
used for the analysis. However, when only the 192 Ss who participated in all three sessions are used, the 
difference is not.significant, though still in the right direction. Regardless of the size of this difference, 
however, it can be concluded that change is not a simple function of conformity, and that conformity 
under the conditions of Low Restriction is more favorable to change than conformity under the con- 
ditions of High Restriction. 

Oo 
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TABLE V A. MEAN CHANGE SCORES FOR CONFORMISTS AND 
NON-CONFORMISTS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

Treatment Conformists Non-conformists 

Control +2-62 (N 29) —1:03 (N=31) 

Low Restriction +549 (N=47) +211 (N=19) 

High Restriction +381 (N=52) —2°07 (N=14) 





B. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGE SCORES * 








Sum of 
Source of Variation Squares df Variance F p 
Experimental treatments —_283°32 x 141°66 3°12 <o'5 
Conformity 690°80 I 690°80 15°23 <-OOI 
Interaction 44°73 3 22°36 _— 
Replications 8,438°34 186 45°37 





* For this analysis, Ss from all three classes with the same experimental treatment were pooled. Vari- 
ance for intelligence level, experimenters, and between classes error was not taken out since it is not 


significant. 


the other two groups.’® The significance of the differences between the means 
was tested by an analysis of variance for disproportionate sub-class numbers 
(25, p. 289). This method corrects for the fact that there are different pro- 
portions of conformists and non-conformists in the three experimental 
groups. The analysis is summarized in Table V—b. It can be seen that the 
difference between conformists and non-conformists is highly significant. 
Also, the variance for experimental treatments remains significant after the 
disproportion in number of conformists has been corrected for. There is no 
significant interaction between the variables. 

From these results it can be concluded that conformity and the conditions 
under which the response is performed both operate independently in pro- 
ducing change. As far as the effects of conformity are concerned, it cannot be 
determined whether the act of conforming actually causes change, or whether 
the differences in amount of change between conformists and non-con- 
formists are due to self-selection. It might be argued that the “kind of 





13. As a check on the consistency of these findings, the non-conformists were further divided into 
partial and complete non-conformists. The mean change scores are as follows: 


Treatment Control Low Restriction High Restriction 
Partial non-conformists: 1°88 (N=17) 2°30 (N= 10) 1°83 (N=6) 
Complete non-conformists: —4°57 (N=14) 1*89 (N=9) — 5:00 (N=8) 


It can be seen that in each group the partial non-conformists fall between the complete conformists and 
the complete non-conformists, and that at every level of conformity Low Restriction produces the 
greatest amount of change. 
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people” who conform to the wishes of the E are the kind who change as 
a result of the communication (regardless of the explicit performance of the 
response). Whatever the causal connection, however, conformity is clearly 
related to change within experimental groups. 

Differences between experimental groups. The analysis of variance has shown 
that both conformity per se and the experimental treatments (conditions 
under which the response is performed) are independently related to change. 
Since the experimental groups have different proportions of conformists, 
both of the above factors enter into the differences between them, as pre- 
sented in Table IV. In order to have a clearer understanding of the effects of 
each of the experimental treatments, it is necessary to repeat the f-tests pre- 
sented in Table IV, this time holding the degree of conformity constant. 

To hold the degree of conformity constant, a method suggested by 
Snedocor (25, p. 290) was used. (This method is an extension of the analysis 
of variance for disproportionate sub-class numbers, which was used in the 
over-all evaluation of the effects of experimental treatments.) The mean 
differences for each of the three pairs of experimental groups were weighted 
in such a way as to correct for the different proportions of conformists and 
non-conformists. The weighted mean differences and their t-values are pre- 
sented in Table VI. Table VI differs from Table IV in that it contains adjusted 


TABLE VI WEIGHTED MEAN DIFFERENCES IN CHANGE SCORES FOR 
THE THREE PAIRS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS * 








Groups Weighted 
M Difference t g* 
Low Restriction-Control 2°98 2°46 <-02 
High Restriction-Control 0°43 0°30 <°77 
Low Restriction-High Restriction 2°30 2°23 <'03 





* The mean differences are weighted to correct for the disproportion in number of conformists in the 
three experimental groups. 
** Both tails of the distribution of t are used. 


mean differences—differences which would have been obtained if the pro- 
portions of conformists and non-conformists had been the same in the three 
roups. 

: It can be seen from Table VI that the Low Restriction group shows 
significantly more change than the other two groups; and that the difference 
between the High Restriction group and the Control group is not at all 
significant. Let us now compare Table VI with Table IV. 

1. In Table IV the difference between the High Restriction group and the 
Control group is not significant, but still sizeable. In Table VI it disappears 
entirely. This seems to indicate that the High Restriction group has some 
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advantage over the Control group because of its higher proportion of con- 
formists. When this factor is controlled in the analysis, however, the groups 
show no difference. 

2. The difference between the Low Restriction group and the Control 
group, though significant in both tables, is smaller in Table VI than in 
Table IV. This seems to indicate that the Low Restriction group has an 
advantage over the Control group both in its higher proportion of con- 
formists and in the conditions under which the response is performed. When 
the disproportion in number of conformists is controlled, the difference 
becomes smaller, but it remains significant. 

3. The difference between the Low Restriction group and the High 
Restriction group is greater in Table VI than in Table IV, and in fact becomes 
significant at the three per cent level of confidence. This would indicate that 
the Low Restriction group has an advantage in the conditions under which 
the response is performed, but the High Restriction group has an advantage 
in its higher proportion of conformists. When the disproportion in number 
of conformists is controlled, the advantage of the conditions of Low Restric- 
tion becomes more apparent. 

Conclusions. On the basis of Sections A-C, the following conclusions can 
be drawn: 

1. The act of conforming per se is clearly (though not necessarily 
causally) related to attitude change: Within each experiment group con- 
formists show more change than non-conformists. 

2. The differences between experimental groups, however, cannot be | 
explained by the different proportions of conformists in the three groups: 
The Low Restriction group changes more than the High Restriction group 
even though it has a smaller proportion of conformists; and it changes more 
than the Control group, even after there is a correction for the higher pro- 
portion of conformists in the Low Restriction group. Clearly, then, the 
conditions under which the response is performed are crucial determinants 
of the amount of change. 

3. The conditions of Low Restriction are most favorable to attitude 
change: When the disproportion in number of conformists is controlled, the 
Low Restriction group shows significantly more change than the Control 
group, as well as the High Restriction group. Moreover, the advantage of the 
Low Restriction group appears with conformists as well as with non- 
conformists. In fact, in the Low Restriction group even the non-conformists 
change in the direction of the communication, while in the other two groups 
the non-conformists change in the opposite direction, i.e., in the direction of 
the essays which they themselves wrote. 

The next section will deal with the differences in the conditions of the 
Low and High Restriction groups which can account for these differences in 
amount of ~ i 
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D. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH RESTRICTION: SUPPORTING AND 
INTERFERING RESPONSES 


Explanation of the observed differences. According to the analysis presented 
in the introduction, the amount of change is a function of the number of 
supporting and interfering responses that are made while the conforming 
response occurs. If this analysis is correct, then the Ss in the Low Restriction 
group should have made more supporting and/or fewer interfering responses 
than the Ss in the High Restriction group. Three hypotheses can be offered 
to explain the presence of more supporting and fewer interfering responses, 
and hence the greater amount of a in the Low Restriction group. 

1. The more contingent the reward on the quality of performance, the more 
supporting responses are produced, and hence the greater the amount of change. 
For the Ss in the Low Restriction group, the probability of getting the prize 
was low: Only a few of the children could get it. They seemed to interpret 
this as a competitive situation, in which attainment of the prize depended 
on the quality of their performance. As a result, the Ss who conformed may 
have made a greater effort to present a thorough, convincing, and original 
argument for the position they had adopted. In that process they would have 
produced more implicit supporting responses, both of a motivational and 
a cognitive nature, and hence they would show more change. In other words, 
the more the Ss would try to convince others of their preference for jungle 
books, the more they would succeed in convincing themselves. 

The Ss in the High Restriction group were virtually assured of getting 
the prize. As a result they may have made little effort on their essays, pro- 
duced fewer supporting responses, and shown less change. The Ss in the 
Control group may also have made little effort, because they were offered 
no special incentive. 

2. The greater the indecision, the more supporting responses are produced, and 
hence the greater the amount of change. For the Ss in the Low Restriction group, 
the alternatives—writing in favor of jungle books or writing in favor of 
fantastic hero books—were more nearly balanced. The Ss who wanted to get 
a prize had to choose between a response which might lead to a highly attrac- 
tive prize, and a response which would definitely lead to a less attractive prize. 
The instructions emphasized the necessity for choice by clearly spelling out 
these two alternatives. Thus, even though most of the Ss wrote in favor of 
jungle books, they may have had to go through a brief period of indecision 
and choice. In order to arrive at a decision, they would have thought through 
the arguments and implications of the different positions. In that process of 
choice, the Ss who finally decided to conform would have produced implicit 
supporting responses in the direction of jungle books. Moreover, they would 
have rejected the arguments in favor of fantastic hero books, and produced 
interfering responses in that direction. As a result, they would show more 
change. This behavior would be expected to occur because, for the con- 
formists at least, writing in favor of jungle books was the slightly (but not 
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unquestionably) preferred alternative. It is hypothesized that in a situation 
of indecision, in which one alternative is slightly preferred to the other, the 
individual would tend to produce implicit supporting responses in the direc- 
tion of the preferred alternative and implicit interfering responses in the 
direction of the less preferred one. The functional significance of these im- 
plicit responses would be to increase the relative strength of the slightly 
preferred response, and thus to enable.the individual to reach a decision." 
Hypothesis 2 cannot explain the greater amount of change among the non- 
conformists of the Low Restriction group. In fact, it would lead us to predict 
the opposite outcome, since for the non-conformists “writing in favor of 
fantastic hero books” must have been the slightly preferred alternative. 

For the Ss in the High Restriction group, there was little indecision. 
Writing in favor of jungle books was the clearly dominant response. The 
instructions emphasized this fact by dismissing the alternative and taking it 
for granted that everyone would want to write in favor of jungle books. 
As a result, the Ss in the High Restriction group may have made fewer 
supporting responses, and would show less change. 

3. The greater the felt pressure, the more interfering responses are produced, and 
hence the smaller the amount of change. The Ss in the High Restriction group 
may have experienced a greater degree of pressure, even though the increased 
restriction involved a greater assurance of getting a prize. Their choice 
behavior was limited; they were told more directly by the communicator 
what he wanted them to do. The assurance of a reward may have created the 
impression that the communicator was bribing them into saying something 
against their wills, because it was for his own benefit. They may have 
become suspicious of the communicator and felt that he “had something up 
his sleeve”. As a result of the resentment and suspicion produced by the pres- 
sure, the Ss would have made more implicit interfering responses of an 
aggressive and distracting nature, and would show less attitude change. 

In the Low Restriction group, the communicator may have been per- 
ceived as a fair individual, who “put his cards on the table”. He would have 
aroused little resentment because he did not place strong limits on the Ss’ 
choice behavior, and little suspicion because he did not offer “something for 
nothing”. As a result, there would have been fewer interfering responses, 
and more change. 

The difference in amount of change between the non-conformists of the 
Low Restriction and the High Restriction groups is also consistent with this 
hypothesis. Even though Ss do not conform, they may rehearse the com- 
municator’s arguments and learn them to some degree. In the Low Restric- 





14. There is some suggestive evidence for the notion that the number of implicit responses is a function 
of indecision in the literature on VTE. VTE, which can be considered functionally equivalent to implicit 
verbal responses, decreases as one response becomes more dominant and therefore choice behavior less 
relevant (3, 22). 

15. This hypothesis is in keeping with the findings of Frank (9) and of Coch and French (4). 
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tion group, such “incidental” learning would have produced changes in the 
direction of the communication among the non-conformists. In the High 
Restriction group, however, interfering responses would have reduced the 
amount of learning. 

To obtain information on the role of supporting and interfering re- 
sponses, and on the three hypotheses offered above, the Ss’ essays and their 
reactions to the experimental situation were analyzed. 

Quality of the essays for the three experimental groups. If indeed there are 
differences in the number of supporting and interfering responses for the 
three groups, then one would expect the quality of their essays to differ. If 
the Ss in the Low Restriction group make more supporting and fewer inter- 
fering responses while writing their essays, they should produce superior 
work. The reward hypothesis especially would lead us to predict that, since 
the Ss try harder to do a good job, their essays will be longer, better, and 
more original. 

To test this notion, the essays of all conformists who participated in the 
communication session (N= 142) were rated on the following three criteria: 


a. Use of speaker’s arguments: Number of points made by the speaker 
which the S uses, and extent to which he expands on these points. 

b. Production of new arguments: Number of new arguments presented; 
originality and cogency of these arguments; extent of interpretation 
and expansion of speaker’s points which show “real understanding”. 

c. Over-all quality: General originality, comprehensiveness, and con- 
vincingness of arguments. 


A six-point scale was used in each case. All essays were arranged in random 
order, and read by two raters,!* who did not know the purpose of the 
experiment, nor the experimental group to which any S belonged. The 


TABLE VII MEAN SCORES ON FOUR MEASURES OF THE QUALITY OF 
THE ESSAYS, FOR EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 





These means are. based only on conformist essays 





Group 





Measure Control sae High 
(N=3 2) Restriction | Restriction 
=} (N=49) (N=61) 








Rating on use of speaker's arguments . 2°94 3°03 2°§2 
Rating on production of new arguments 2°33 3°12 2°72 
Rating of over-all quality © 2°61 3°34 2°66 
Number of words 102°34 118-63 95°43 











16. The writer is grateful to Mrs. Dorothy Brown and Mrs. Astrid Totten for the rating of the essays. 
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inter-rater reliability (using Pearson r’s) was -77 for the rating on use of 
speaker’s arguments; -70 for the rating on production of new arguments; 
and -66 for the rating of over-all quality. 

In addition to the three qualitative ratings, the words in each S’s essays 
were counted.?7 

Table VII presents the mean of each experimental group on each of the 
four measures used. These means are based on the combined data from both 
raters. The significance of the difference between the means was tested in 
each case by an analysis of variance and by separate t-tests for each pair of 
means. These data are summarized in Table VIII. The following conclusions 
can be drawn from Tables VII and VIII: 


TABLE VIII «RATIOS FOR THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF 
ALL PAIRS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS ON FOUR MEASURES 
OF THE QUALITY OF THE ESSAYS * 





The mean differences are based only on conformist essays 











Groups Compared 
Measure 
LR-C HR-C LR-HR 
Rating on use of speaker’s arguments 0°32 —1°49 1°98** 
Rating on production of new arguments 2-90*** 1°48 1°59 
Rating of over-all quality 3:19*** 0°23 3-568 
Number of words _ 2"30** —0'98 395**ee 














* An analysis of variance was performed for each measure, to provide information on the over-all 
significance of the experimental variations. The p-values were as follows: 
Rating on use of speaker’s arguments: p>-05 
Rating on production of new arguments: p<-o5 
Rating of over-all quality: p<-oor 
Number of words: p< -oo1 


Because of the low over-all significance on the first measure, the f-ratios for that measure should be 
viewed with some reservation. 


** Significant at the -os level of confidence. 
#&kk Significant at the -o1 level of confidence. 
kk Significant at the -oo1 level of confidence. 


1. According to all four measures, the Low Restriction group produces 
better essays than the other two groups. In three out of four measures there 
is a significant difference between the Low and the High Restriction groups, 
and in three out of four there is a significant difference between the Low 





17. Only conformist essays were analyzed, since there was no strictly comparable way of evaluating 
the essays of non-conformists. The purpose of the analysis was to see if there are differences between the 
three groups in the quality (comprehensiveness, originality, length) of their arguments in favor of jungle 
books. Such an analysis could not be made for the non-conformists, because most of them presented no 
arguments in favor of jungle books. There were some partial non-conformists to whom the analysis may 
have been applicable, but their number was too small to warrant group comparison, 
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Restriction and the Control groups. Thus, the Low Restriction group shows 
a clear advantage, especially in those ratings which involve originality, 
thoroughness, and convincingness. This finding is in accord with the hypo- 
thesis that the Ss in the Low Restriction group are more highly motivated 
(either because of the contingency of the reward on the quality of their 
performance, or because of the need to make a decision), and thus produce 
more supporting responses. Less directly, it is in accord with the hypothesis 
that the Ss in the Low Restriction group produce fewer interfering responses. 

2. The differences between the Control group and the High Restriction 
group are in no case significant, just as the difference in amount of change 
between the two groups is not significant (see Table VI). It seems likely, 
however, that this lack of difference is a resultant of two opposing tendencies. 
The High Restriction group may be, on the one hand, more highly motiv- 
ated than the Control group but, on the other hand, more resentful. Ss in the 
High Restriction group would, consequently, produce more supporting, but 
also more interfering responses, and the two would “cancel each other out”. 

Reactions to the experimental situation for the three experimental groups. The 
questionnaire on reactions to the experimental situation, which was adminis- 
tered at the end of the communication session (see p. 195), was especially 
designed to provide some information on supporting and interfering re- 
sponses. If indeed there are differences in the number of supporting and 
interfering responses for the three groups, then one would expect their 
answers on this questionnaire to differ. From the three hypotheses presented 
above one would predict that Ss in the Low Restriction group will show the 
greatest degree of awareness of self-motivating responses while writing their 
essays; and Ss in the High Restriction group will show the greatest degree of 
awareness of interfering responses and the greatest amount of aggression 
towards the communicator. 

To test this notion, the questions were divided on an a priori basis into 
four categories, described on p. 195. With the use of the scoring procedure 
developed by Ford (7), the items in each category were tested for scale- 
ability. The items that were finally used for each of the four categories had 
reproduceabilities higher than 90 per cent. Four indices were computed for 
each S, by the use of a simple scoring procedure. 

The only index which yielded clearly significant results is the fourth one, 
of the extent to which S is aware of interfering responses while writing the 
essays. This index is based on the following four questions (in order, from the 
“easiest”, i.e., the one on which the largest number of Ss show interference, 


to the “most difficult”): 


1—While you were writing your essays, were you trying to find reasons why 
jungle books are worse than fantastic hero books? 

2—While writing your essays, did you find it hard to keep your mind on your 
work? 
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3—While you were writing your essays, did you wish you didn’t have to do that 
and could do something else? 

4—If you did think of jungle books you've read, were you thinking of how they 
showed that Mr. [E 2| was wrong, or how they showed that he was right? 


Table IX presents the mean indices for all groups after separating con- 
formists and non-conformists. The analysis is based on the 222 Ss who filled 


TABLE IX MEAN INDICES OF INTERFERING RESPONSES FOR CONFORMISTS 
AND NON-CONFORMISTS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 








Treatment Conformists Non-conformists 
Control 1-50 (N=30) 2°39 (N=44) 
Low Restriction 1:22 (N=49) 1°65 (N=23) 
High Restriction 1°62 (N=61) 2°60 (N=15) 





out the questionnaire. The significance of the differences between the means 
was tested by an analysis of variance and found to be.at the -oor level of con- 
fidence. Differences between pairs of means were then tested by the f-ratio. 
Table X—A presents the differences between conformists and non- 
conformists in each experimental group. The difference is clearly significant 


TABLE X A. MEAN DIFFERENCES IN INDICES OF INTERFERING RESPONSES 
BETWEEN CONFORMISTS AND NON-CONFORMISTS 











M Difference 
(between Conformists . 

Group and Non-conformists) t p* 
Control 0°89 3°18 <-002 
Low Restriction 0°43 1°59 <°12 
High Restriction 0°98 3°38 < ‘001 





B. MEAN DIFFERENCES IN INDICES OF INTERFERING RESPONSES FOR ALL 
PAIRS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








Groups M Difference t p* 

Control-Low Restriction: 

Conformists 0°28 I°l7 <°25 

Non-Conformists 0°74 2°31 <'03 
High Restriction-Control: 

Conformists o°12 0°52 <-61 

Non-Conformists 0°21 0°62 <°*54 
High Restriction-Low Restriction: 

Conformists 0°40 2°00 <-05 

Non-Conformists 0°95 2°71 <-o1 





* Both tails of the distribution of t are used. 
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for the Control and the High Restriction groups, but not for the Low 
Restriction group. In other words, non-conformity in the Low Restriction 
group is not associated with as much interference as it is in the other groups. 
This confirms the explanation which has been offered to account for the 
change in the direction of the communication among Low Restriction non- 
conformists (p. 204). 

Table X—B presents the differences between the three pairs of experi- 
mental groups, for conformists as well as for non-conformists. It can be seen 
that Ss in the Low Restriction group are aware of fewer interfering responses 
than Ss in the other groups. The difference between the Low and High 
Restriction groups is significant for both conformists and non-conformists; 
the difference between the Low Restriction and Control groups is significant. 
for the non-conformists only. This finding is in accord with the hypothesis 
that Ss in the High Restriction group are more resentful, and thus produce 
more interfering responses than Ss in the Low Restriction group. Less 
directly it is in accord with the hypothesis that Ss in the High Restriction 
group produce fewer supporting responses than Ss in the Low Restriction 

roup. 
. The index of the extent to which S is aware of self-motivating responses 
that he made while conforming, and the index of aggression towards the 
communicator, both show trends in the predicted direction. The index of 
general liking of and interest in the experimental situation seems to bear no 
obvious relation to the experimental treatments. 

In general, then, the results of the questionnaire support the hypotheses 
presented above. These results can be summarized as follows: 

1. The Ss in the Low Restriction group show the smallest degree of 
awareness of interfering responses; this is true for conformists, as well as 
non-conformists. There are also trends to indicate that these Ss make the 
largest number of self-motivating responses, and are least aggressive towards 
the communicator. 

2. The Ss in the High Restriction group show the most interference. 
There are also trends to indicate that they are most aggressive towards the 
communicator. On the other hand, these Ss tend to report more self- 
motivating responses than Ss in the Control group. This supports the sug- 
gestion which was made earlier, that the lack of difference between the High 
Restriction and Control groups is a resultant of two opposing tendencies: 
The Ss in the High Restriction group seem to be more highly motivated 
than the Ss in the Control group, but also more resentful. 





18. One question yields a significant difference between the High and the Low Restriction groups 
(p<-03, for the combined data of conformists and non-conformists): ““What kind of a person do you 
think Mr. [E2] is?” with answers ranging from “‘very friendly” to “very unfriendly”. Ss in the High 
Restriction group rate the communicator as less friendly than in the Low Restriction group, despite the 
fact that he assures them of a prize. This supports the hypothesis that in the High Restriction group the 
Ss resent the communicator’s pressure and view him with suspicion. 
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3. It can be seen from Table X—A that non-conformists show signifi- 
cantly more interference than conformists. Non-conformists also show 
significantly more aggression (p<-oor) and significantly less self-motivation 
(p<-oor). These findings give further support to the notion that the amount 
of change is related to supporting and interfering responses. 

Evaluation of the three hypotheses. The three hypotheses that were described 
are by no means mutually exclusive. In general, the same predictions would 
be made from each hypothesis. Better essays for the Ss in the Low Restriction 
group could be predicted from the notion that the reward is more contingent 
on the quality of performance, and hence the Ss try harder; the notion that 
there is greater indecision, and hence the Ss have to think their position 
through; or the notion that there is less resentment, and hence the Ss make 
fewer interfering responses while writing their essays. The awareness of a 
greater number of interfering responses among the Ss in the High Restriction 
group could be predicted from the notion that the reward is not contingent 
on the quality of performance, and hence the Ss do not make any concen- 
trated effort; the notion that there is little indecision, and hence the Ss do not 
have to do any concentrated thinking; or the notion that there is more 
resentment, and hence more aggressive responses are made. 

Although the three hypotheses all point in the same direction, some of 
the details of the results could be explained more adequately by one or the 
other of these hypotheses. 

1. The greater originality of the essays of the Low Restriction Ss could 
not be explained very well by the mere absence of interfering responses. 
Some active attempt to produce supporting responses, such as suggested in 
the reward and indecision hypotheses, seems to be present. 

2. The greater number of interfering responses of an aggressive nature 
which the High Restriction Ss report could not be explained very well by the 
mere lack of concentration. Resentment, as suggested in the pressure hypo- 
thesis, seems to be present. : 

3. The poorer essays and the lower amount of change on the part of the 
Control group must be caused by a lower level of motivation, as suggested 
in the reward hypothesis. The indecision and the pressure hypotheses would 
not predict any differences between the Control and the Low Restriction 
groups, since there is indecision in the Control group, and since only 
minimal pressure is applied in that group. 

4. The smaller number of interfering responses and the greater amount of 
change on the part of the Low Restriction non-conformists could only be 
explained by the pressure hypothesis. The other two hypotheses are essenti- 
ally only applicable to conformists. 

In view of these considerations, it is difficult to choose among the three 
hypotheses that were described. It seems most likely that all three factors 
contributed to the situation. Further research is needed to disentangle them. 
Regardless of the specific mechanisms that are involved, however, one find- 
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ing stands out: There are differences between the groups in the number of 
supporting and interfering responses that Ss made while performing the 
overt response, and these differences can be related to differences in the 
amount of change. It seems justified to conclude that conditions favorable to 
change are those in which conformity is accompanied by implicit supporting 
responses, and conditions unfavorable to change are those in which con- 
formity is accompanied by implicit interfering responses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present experiment was concerned with the relationship between 
conformity to social norms and actual changes in attitude. This problem was 
studied in the specific setting of a fixed verbal communication situation. To 
induce conformity, the communicator introduced two degrees of response 
restriction. Response restriction is defined as any action on the part of the 
communicator which influences his audience in the direction of explicitly 
making the response which he favors. The experiment investigated the effects 
of conformity under these two conditions of response restriction on attitude 
change. It was felt that the amount of change would not be a simple function 
of the degree of conformity to the communicator’s restriction, but would 
also depend on the conditions under which conformity takes place. It was 
hypothesized that conformity in the communication situation will increase 
attitude change to the extent to which implicit supporting responses are pro- 
duced, and decrease attitude change to the extent to which implicit interfering 
responses are produced. 

Response restriction was introduced by the use of positive incentives, 
i.e., the communicator induced conformity by promising his Ss a reward. 
The Ss were 246 seventh grade students. The procedure was as follows: 
1. Ss’ attitudes on the relative harmfulness of two types of comic books were 
ascertained. 2. The next day they heard a communication at variance with 
most Ss’ initial attitudes. After the communication they were asked to write 
essays, presenting their own position. The instructions varied as follows: 
a—Control group: Ss were just asked to write their own opinions. b—Low 
Restriction group: Ss were promised a reward if they agreed with the com- 
municator, but told that only a small percentage of the class would get the 
reward; it was made clear to them that non-conformity is possible and may 
have certain advantages. c—High Restriction group: Ss were promised a 
reward and assured that everyone who agreed with the communicator would 
get the reward; it was made clear that everyone was expected to conform. 
3. A week later, the attitude questionnaires were readministered. The differ- 
ences between the before- and after-questionnaires constitute the measure of 
change. 

The following results were obtained. As expected, the Control group has 
the lowest, the High Restriction group the highest number of conformists 
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(i.e., Ss whose essays agree with the communicator’s position). The amount 
of attitude change is not, however, directly related to the degree of con- 
formity. The greatest amount of change is found in the Low Restriction 
group. The Low Restriction group changes more than the High Restriction 
group even though it has fewer conformists; when the proportion of con- 
formists is statistically controlled, this difference becomes significant at the 
three per cent level of confidence. Also, the Low Restriction group changes 
significantly more than the Control group, even after there is a correction 
for the disproportion in number of conformists. There is no significant 
difference in amount of change between the High Restriction and the Con- 
trol groups. On the basis of the findings summarized here it can be concluded 
that attitude change is not a simple function of conformity, but also depends 
on the conditions under which conformity takes place. The conditions of 
Low Restriction seem to be more favorable to change than the conditions of 
High Restriction. 

To obtain information on the differences in the conditions of Low and 
High Restriction which can account for the differences in change, the quality 
of the Ss’ essays was rated and their reactions to the experimental situation 
were analyzed. These data indicate that Ssin the Low Restriction group 
make more supporting and fewer interfering responses while writing their 
essays. Three hypotheses can account for these findings: 1. The more 
contingent the reward on the quality of performance, the more supporting 
responses are produced. 2. The greater the indecision, the more support- 
ing responses are produced. 3. The greater the felt pressure, the more 
interfering responses are produced. Regardless of the specific mechanisms 
that are involved, however, it can be concluded that conditions favorable to 
change are those in which conformity is accompanied by implicit support- 
ing responses (as in the Low Restriction group), and conditions unfavorable 
to change are those in which conformity is accompanied by implicit inter- 
fering responses (as in the High Restriction group). 

The findings of this experiment have some interesting implications for 
the study of reference groups and the process of internalization of group 
norms. They suggest some of the conditions under which internalization 
would be expected to occur, and some of the conditions which would pro- 
duce merely overt conformity. There are also some educational implications 
worth noting. The study provides experimental evidence for two accepted 
educational principles: The notion that significant learning can occur only if 
the student has to think through and integrate the material by himself; and 
the notion that lasting educational results can be achieved only if there is a 
positive relationship between student and teacher. 

It should be stressed that the above implications are merely suggestive, 
and their validity can only be demonstrated by research in different settings. 
The generality of the present findings is limited by the kind of setting used 


in this experiment, i.e., the fixed communication situation. It is further 
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limited by some of the special characteristics of the experimental situation, 
such as the use of positive incentives to achieve response restriction. To 
broaden the generality of the findings, it is necessary to study the effects of 
response restriction under different conditions. For example, it would be 
important to see if results similar to those of the present experiment are 
obtained when response restriction is achieved through the use of force, 
threats, or high-pressure techniques. 


13. 


14. 
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PART I. THE CONCEPTION OF THE PROJECT 


I, THE THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


The project from which this paper selects an episode for detailed report 
represents one of the lines of growth stemming from a programme of 
exploratory studies in the dynamics of small groups inaugurated during 
1946-1948 at the Tavistock Clinic and Institute of Human Relations by 
W. R. Bion (1). The aim of this programme was to explore the use of a 
common method of interpretative group discussion in groups of different 
kinds: patient groups, student groups and staff groups. Though the method 
was derived from the method of psycho-analysis, recourse was not neces- 
sarily had on this account to psycho-analytic concepts in making interpreta- 
tions. Psychoanalytic concepts had been elaborated in the study of the 
individual in the two-person, inter-personal, as distinct from the multi- 
person, group situation. As the aim was now to explore what emerged at the 
level of the group, interpretation faced a new task: that of assisting a group 
(as contrasted with an individual) in extending its recognition of what was 
going on in the group situation as a whole, so helping the group in achieving 
its “work” task (W)! more effectively and more completely than would 
otherwise be the case. In making comments on the group’s behaviour, how- 
ever, the member of the group in the role of social consultant or therapist 
could be said to proceed in accordance with psycho-analytic method in that 





1. Bion distinguishes between two levels of group activity: that of the “sophisticated” or “work” group 
(W) which involves learning and development and is concerned with specific tasks that must be met and 
undertaken in social reality: that of the basic assumptions (ba) dependence, fight-flight and pairing, 
which are unlearned, primitive emotional response systems existing as cohesive patterns that alternate 
with each other. The basic group organization may be in conflict with the sophisticated or W organiza- 
tion, and is often unrecognized by members of the group, whose level of performance may be severely 
impaired in consequence. 
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he relied for his information principally on the relation of the group to 
himself in the immediate (here-and-now) situation.’ 

An attempt to assess how far the method inherently took over certain 
general assumptions of psycho-analytic theory has been made by Jaques (16). 
Bion himself has introduced, in tentative outline, a conceptual scheme, dis- 
tinctively group psychological in character, the relationship of which to 
other conceptual families has been kept indefinite, such relationships being 
regarded as an empirical task for future research gradually to explore. 
Recently he has suggested that mechanisms at the psychotic level of per- 
sonality, as described by Melanie Klein and her co-workers (13, 15), may 
have particular relevance for work with groups (2). 

As might be expected, the problems and types of stress that emerged in 
the fields of these different kinds of group had differences as well as similari- 
ties. These differences led in time to the emergence of more specialized 
models of the general method. Among those working with patient groups, 
for example, there was a tendency to relate interpretation to a more directly 
psycho-analytic frame of reference by emphasizing the way in which each 
individual, as a personality, dealt with the “common group tension”. This 
is the line of development that characterizes the work of Ezriel (9, 10, 11) 
and also of Sutherland (24). It represents a more specifically clinical model. 

By contrast, the development of what may be termed an action research 
model may be seen in such work of the Tavistock Institute as “The Glacier 
Project” (17, 22). This line of work had one of its origins in the staff type of 
group, extensive use.of which, as a means of resolving staff tensions arising 
in an institutionalized setting, had been made in Civil Resettlement Units 
(26). In The Changing Culture of a Factory Jaques describes how a further 
modification was made under industrial field conditions; discussions with the 
social consultant taking place not so much in special meetings of an un- 
structured type outside the action situation as through his presence during 
the actual proceedings of various executive and consultative groups. As 
experience was gained in such contexts it was found that interpretation 
required to be related to a more sociological frame of reference and to be 
concerned with the ways in which roles and relationships in the particular 
social systems in which the groups existed were being used for unrecognized 
ends. 

It remains to consider the experience yielded by the student type of 
group, in which the group met for educational purposes, usually under con- 
ditions of a seminar that gave maximum scope for free, as opposed to set, 
discussion. This technique may be regarded as initiating the search for a 





2. Cf. Bion, “Group Dynamics; A Re-view”, Int. J. Psycho.-An., Vol. 33, p. 246, (2): “In every group 
two kinds of mental activity can be regarded as co-existent, W Group activity and ba Group activity, 
co-operation being a function of the former, valency of the latter.” The interpretative activity of the 


consultant is a W activity and so far as he succeeded in securing the group’s co-operation with himself 
the W tasks of the group are advanced. 
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training or educational model of the method. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced with this type of group during the period of exploratory studies. The 
groups consisted of “students” of problems in human relations (industrial 
executives, social scientists, or practical workers in educational and com- 
munity activities), prepared to examine their own experiences in a group as 
a method of gaining direct access to, and so increasing their understanding 
of, the dynamics of socio-psychological phenomena. These groups, however, 
tended to develop in one of two directions: when a good deal of interpreta- 
tion was given (no matter how much this was kept at group level and 
rigorously related to the “topic” being discussed) the group tended to trans- 
form itself into a patient group and ask for treatment; when interpretation 
was restricted, the group tended merely to discuss the topic as a topic, and 
very little progress could be made in showing its relationship to the group. 
As the result of repeated experiences of this kind, student groups were dis- 
continued, “students” being asked either to face taking the patient role and 
join a therapy group or to limit themselves to attendance at the “workshop” 
type of event. It was not concluded, however, from these experiences that 
the original idea—that the student group might constitute a distinctive field 
of study—was necessarily invalid; rather that a suitable form had not yet been 
found. 

The essential feature of the patient group in the treatment situation is that 
its “task” is directly and exclusively the study of its own internal tensions and 
relations. Its activities, so far as these concern the topics that it discusses, are 
regarded as meaningful only so far as they provide material which allows the 
underlying relations to be exhibited. A work group, however, in the action 
situation has a defined line (direction) of activity which is predetermined by 
its position in the social system to which it belongs. Its “‘task’’ is to pursue this 
line of activity. Its problem is that its relations may severely disturb its 
performance. In first approximation, the clinical and action research models 
can be described in terms of the different ways in which group relations and 
group activities are related to the “task” of the group. The search for an 
appropriate educational model depends on finding a type of task which 
requires a relationship between group activities and group relations distinct 
from that in either treatment-centred or action-centred groups. 

The structure of the type of situation required may be regarded as a 
function of the degree of determinacy of the line of the group’s activity. If 
the action situation is such that this is predetermined by the position of the 
group in a social system and the treatment situation such that it must be kept 
indeterminate by the therapist, the training situation may be described as that 
in which the group goes through the process of determining its own line of 
activity. In this sense, work with training groups may be related to the frame 
of reference of the project method in education just as that with patient and 
action research groups may be related to psycho-analytic and sociological 
frames of reference. The relevance of the project method is that it is 
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concerned with finding and carrying out types of concrete activity through 
which immediate experience may form itself into more general under- 
standing. 

Under certain circumstances these three frames of reference contribute 
simultaneously to work with groups, as in therapeutic communities. This is 
illustrated in the original paper by Bion and Rickman (3) on the First 
Northfield Experiment and may be further traced in the report by Bridger 
(6) of the Second Northfield Experiment. On a more extended scale it is 
exemplified in the accounts by Wilson, Trist and Curle of Civil Resettlement 
Units (7, 8, 26) and in the work of Maxwell Jones (19). 

Broad though it may be, a formulation such as that outlined above 
suggests concrete answers to a number of practical problems connected with 
student groups. Should the group meet as though for an unlimited, or a 
limited, number of times? What should be the depth and scope of interpreta- 
tion, and the role of the consultant—in relation to the evolution of the group? 
How far should the members come from a common field of experience? 

If the task of the group is to find and undertake a definite project within 
a general field, it follows that the group will expect to meet on the assump- 
tion that its sessions will be limited—though indeterminate—in number. 
This assumption has a selective effect on the type of material which the group 
is likely to produce and therefore on the depth and scope of interpretation. 
If the loyalty of the social therapist is to the W of the group, he must take up 
whatever is impeding the group in meeting this W, however deep. On the 
other hand, since the task is limited, he need not take “everything” up; nor, 
indeed, will “everything” come up. Moreover, the group will have different 
phases—that in which the project is found, that in which it is carried out, and 
that in which it is evaluated. The relationship of the consultant to the group 
changes in consequence. In the discovery phase it is more like that of a group 
therapist; in the execution phase to that of a contributor; while in the third 
phase group and consultant can act as collaborators in evaluating what has 
been done—from complementary viewpoints. The implicit existence from 
the beginning of such a progression means that a force is acting throughout 
the entire situation towards establishing the independence of the group from 
the consultant, safeguarding it against the development of too great a 
dependence, which would otherwise tend to be unresolvable except under 
patient conditions. Since the aim is to relate experience in the group to some 
particular field of outside experience, members should be drawn from a 
common field, e.g., teachers, nurses, supervisors, works managers. There 
must be common needs and common problems. The degree of heterogeneity 
within the common field that will be most beneficial will vary widely 
according to circumstances. 

Both treatment and action groups are brought together by a need to solve 
concrete problems causing immediate tension—personal problems of 
patients or practical problems of institutions. A somewhat different pressure 
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provides the incentive that convenes training groups, where the felt need is 
to learn rather than to resolve. Experience of A 2 situations in the past has 
created in their members a need to learn more about group phenomena and 
rocesses for application to social situations in the future. Such learning must 
general as well as particular for the “transfer-effect”’ to be realized. A need 
for such learning may be regarded as authentic and reality-based (as distinct 
from simply an intellectual attempt to avoid facing awkward experience 
more personally), so far as it derives from the roles and responsibilities which 
members carry outside the group. While the presence of intellectualism as 
a defence is to be expected in such groups (and will usually be deployed with 
both ingenuity and strength) this be not negate the reality of the need for 
intellectual and theoretical, as well as emotional and practical understanding 
of group phenomena and processes among those on whom professional or 
executive responsibility devolves for dealing with many kinds of group 
problems in community and industrial life. Training groups composed of 
such individuals require to develop both types of understanding, and in 
work with such groups teaching is important as well as interpretation. 

To increase general understanding of group phenomena and processes 
may properly be regarded as the sophisticated task of training groups. It 
would be a fallacy, however, to suppose that this could be achieved apart 
from direct experience of the emotional reality of these phenomena and 
processes. A way must be found through the activity which the group itself 
undertakes of relating interpretation to teaching, It is the scope that it affords 
for establishing this relationship that recommends the project method as a 
supplementary approach to the general method of interpretative group dis- 
cussion in the training situation. For it is through the project method that the 
fullest use can be made of the opportunities for more general teaching 
afforded by the occasions when the interpretation of direct, concrete experi- 
ence has created emotionally favourable conditions in the immediate situa- 
tion. The field study to be outlined below, from which one meeting is 
selected for detailed report, represents an explicit attempt to erect a model of 
a practical training technique on these premisses and to test out its usefulness 
with a group of practising teachers presenting a serious professional need for 
increased understanding of group phenomena and processes in relation to 
their own work at school. 


Il. THE CHARACTER OF THE “MODEL” 


The project consisted of a working seminar on “Human Relations in 
School” attended by a group of practising teachers. It took place under the 
auspices of a School of Education. No special attempt was made to select the 
members, who registered in the ordinary way. The meetings of the group 
were conducted by the first author, the second acting as a research consultant 
with respect to planning and the analysis of the material. 
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The original group was composed of nineteen, drawn from all types of 
school. The distribution of the membership is shown in Table I. Two positive 
factors, one professional and the other psychological, affected all members 
and made for homogeneity: all were teachers and all were concerned in 
varying degrees about their relations with their pupils. Thus they all belonged 
to a large and dispersed professional group, i.e., teachers, and to a smaller 
attitudinal group, i.e., the category of teachers who attach importance to 
psychology and the study of personality as a means of achieving good pupil- 
teacher relations. This last factor constituted the overt motive that brought 
them together to discuss their problems. 

There was also a third factor, which might be described as negative, 
namely that the group contained no avowed authoritarian. All members, 
however, taught within the British educational system in which some degree 
of authoritarian discipline is traditional. To this they had to conform at least 
to some extent, in their classroom practice. They could therefore be described 
as an anti-authoritarian minority within the educational system of their 
society. 


TABLE I COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP 





Type of School 





Infants’ | Junior | All-age Secondary 


Grammar 
Schools | Schools | Schools Total — Schools 





Men 





Women 








Total 3 13 



































Though the project was planned as a three-phase programme, the ques- 
tion of there being a second or third phase was not taken up with the group 
until a point had been reached, towards the end of the preceding phase, when 
the problem of the group’s future became acute. It was then worked through 
until an agreed solution was reached. 

The first, or discovery, phase consisted of 10 weekly meetings of between 
14 and 2 hours duration. The group worked out its own programme of 
topics, on one of which a short paper was presented each week by a par- 
ticular member. Discussion then proceeded in a free manner. A near-verbatim 
record was kept, of which another member prepared a summary for circula- 
tion at the beginning of the next meeting. 

The first author, as the consultant working with the group in the face-to- 
face situation, had two related roles: interpretative—to help the group to see 
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its task in terms of its own behaviour; educational—to help it to relate its own 
group experience to the common outside work field. Since the object of 
increasing the insight of group members into group phenomena and pro- 
cesses was to improve their work as teachers, the two roles had a common 
relationship to the W that constituted the group task. For this reason it was 
felt that no inherent contradiction between them need be expected, especially 
as the two roles were interdependent; scope for exercising the second being 
very much a function of how much progress was made in the first. 

The first role was dominant during the first phase, when a considerable 
“battle” took place between consultant and group over the insistent demand 
of the latter for intellectual teaching. But during the second, or execution, 
phase, when the group settled down to the examination of a single basic 
problem over a further series of 10 meetings and had also learned to accept 
the examination of what was going on in itself as a regular part of its adh, 
there were many more teaching opportunities. Nevertheless, there was often 
strong, though decreasing, resistance to accepting the consultant as a con- 
tributor as well as a social therapist and the problem was not fully worked 
through by the end of the phase. The group’s difficulty was in giving up the 
consultant as a therapist. 

The third, or evaluation, phase was brought into existence by the feelin 
that arose in the group that they must find some way of “reporting back” 
their group experiences to other teachers, and the question was broached of 
their writing up their own version of these experiences for communication 
to an educational audience. At this point a special meeting was held at which 
the head of the department concerned and the second author were present as 
well as the first author. This was the meeting at which the group had to give 
up the first author as a member of the group, which from now on was to 
meet alone. The object of the special meeting was to help the group, by an 
actual demonstration, to perceive the first author as a member of a technical 
group and to show them that if they must now lose her as a member of their 
own group they could still have a relationship with her as a member of this 
technical group whose support both she and they would need for the next 
phase of the task. 

The outcome of this meeting was that the group decided to undertake 
the assignment of writing up an account of its experiences for publication to 
the profession, accepting full responsibility for making its own executive 
arrangements and the necessary internal role allocations. All this it proceeded 
to do, with, it might be added, an efficiency and a speed which provides 
another instance of the reward to be reaped, when it comes to executive 
action, of preliminary working through. 

The group was now able to accept the first author as a collaborator with 
a complementary task, the second decision of the meeting being that she should 
prepare a parallel account of the group’s development as she had perceived it 
from her position as their consultant. Meanwhile the head of the department 
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undertook to preface both accounts with a critique of the project as an 
exercise in post-graduate teacher training. The task of the second author was 
to assist the first in the technical appraisal of the material from the point of 
view of a research organization generally concerned with the nd sea 
and application of “group methods” in working institutions. 

In the subsequent scrutiny of the total material it appeared that certain 
group phenomena observed during the course of the project might be of 
general interest, particularly the institution by the group of an absent leader 
in opposition to the legitimate leader * during the ninth meeting of the first 
phase. Accordingly, this episode has been abstracted and in what follows an 
account of it is presented from a group dynamics viewpoint rather than the 
educational viewpoint, which will be that emphasized in the account of the 
project as a whole to be published elsewhere by the first author and the 
members of the group. 


PART Il. REPORT OF THE PROJECT 


(NOTE: In this part of the paper, which is concerned with the imteraction of the first author and the 
group, the first author speaks throughout in the first person in her interpretative role. Since the account 
of the first eight meetings is presented simply as necessary background to the ninth, only the most 
salient points in the group process are included and no attempt is made to give in detail the evidence 
on which interpretations are based. Full supporting material is, however, given for the central episode 
of the ninth session.) 


I. SUMMARY OF THE FIRST EIGHT SESSIONS 


My introductory remarks asking members themselves to suggest the 
topics to be discussed took the group by surprise. They had, they said, 
expected me to give them a course of lectures on psycho-analysis. Though all 
knew the present course had been announced as a seminar involving the use 
of free discussion methods, such rational knowledge was of no avail against 
a deeper wish to be taught according to the usual formal pattern of post- 
graduate courses. They felt deceived because, ironically enough, I meant 
precisely what I said I was going to do—not what they supposed I was going 
to do. With a sense of outrage (which, however, was scarcely acknowledged) 
that I should want to play a role different from that which they had expected, 
they proceeded perfunctorily to suggest the following topics—in which it 
appeared that all school problems were caused by the children, except for a 
hint in the eighth topic that disagreements between head teachers and staffs 
might also cause trouble: 


(1) Difficult behaviour in school as the result of unsatisfactory homes. 
(2) “Naughtiness” in the middle school (grammar school). 
(3) Backwardness in reading. 





3. Cf. Weber Max, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 300. (24) 
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(4) The tendency to “show off” in backward children. 

(5) Adolescents who are anxious to leave school. 

(6) The balance between firmness and indulgence in the demand for 
discipline. 

(7) The deliberate absence of effort in a “C” form. 

i Differences in views on discipline between head teachers and staff. 


This eighth topic is in fact an exception that proves the rule in that it 
provides a first indication of parallelism between the selected topics of dis- 
cussion and the here-and-now situation of the group. Head teachers, by 
virtue of their position, impose their own discipline on their staffs just as I, by 
virtue of my position, was attempting to impose my discipline—the “free 
discussion method”’—on them. 

The group’s initial presentation of itself, therefore, was as something 
“good”; members projecting their “badness” either into their pupils or into 
their leader (myself).* In the circumstances it was not surprising to find that 
the topic of the second meeting was the case of a “difficult” child. But already 
a change had come over the original attitude, members showing sympathy 
for the child described, who was clever and sensitive but mismanaged by a 
weak mother “who exerted no authority over him’’. She had ruined her 
child by refusing to lead him; I was ruining them, it would seem, by refusing 
to lead them. As they identified themselves with the difficult child I was 
identified with the incapable parent. I gave no interpretation of this parallel- 
ism at this early stage and the discussion went on at a superficial level, very 
few members taking part in it and all obviously waiting, in a dependent 
mood, for my comments, i.e., my “teaching”, on the case which had been 
presented. 

Their real estimate of the group situation, however, was suggested in 
their choice of “Handicapped Children” (ostensibly referring to the physic- 
ally handicapped) for the next topic. By refusing to lecture I had withheld 
knowledge and so “handicapped” them. Once more the discussion was 
desultory, only occasionally warming up when the parallelism between the 
topic item and the situation of the group in relation to myself obtruded itself 
—as, for instance, when it was said that the lecture type of lesson was unsuitable 
in the case of the children under discussion. I had suggested that we should 
have an evaluation period at the end of this session. As soon as the time for it 
came, members complained of the futility of the questions raised and of the 
absence of any genuine discussion. To their surprise I agreed. I couldnot, how- 
ever, accept the corollary that the alternative was for me to lecture. I now 
gave my first interpretation of the general group situation: responsibility for 
the failure of the discussion so far was to be considered their own rather than 
mine, for the way they had been keeping on a superficial level constituted 





‘ Cf. Elliott Jaques: “On the Dynamics of Social Structure” in Hum, Rel., Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 8-12. 
18 
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an attempt to prove my methods ineffective; they had been withholding 
authentic contributions which they might have made to the task of the group 
and concentrating their efforts on their emotional struggle with me—to make 
me do what they wanted; rather than allow me to do what I wanted they 
were rendering me useless. When I had refused the authoritarian pattern 
which their wish to be dependent would have imposed on me they had taken 
refuge in inertia, which was a flight from the task. Passive non-cooperation 
of this kind was also an attack on me, and, not unnaturally, they feared that 
I might retaliate. My request for an evaluation period had, however, at last 
convinced them that I wanted them to express their real feelings, whether 
negative or positive, and what I had just been saying had further convinced 
them that, within certain limits at least, it was safe to do this in a group of 
which I was a member. At this point there was some first acknowledgement 
of the resentment, defiance, disappointment, and anger that had been build- 
ing up in the group towards myself; relief that I was prepared to face the fact 
of their hostility and able to understand its grounds rather than be compelled 
to repay it in kind; surprise that such feelings could be voiced in the group 
with constructive rather than destructive effects. As a result of what was now 
being said I was able to show the group that for the first time it was having 
a genuine discussion, experiencing some value from the proceedings, and 
consequently regarding me and my methods in a more favourable light. 

After this, two ways were open to group members: one, to shoulder more 
of the responsibility themselves by turning their attention to the task—which 
the majority did; the other, to leave a group that did not provide what they 
wanted. Quite logically, the most dissatisfied member, who had repeatedly 
stated that he would not have come had he known I was not going to lecture, 
did this. Two others began to attend erratically and left before the end of the 
term. 

The difference in behaviour between members remaining and those 
who left did not, however, reflect a corresponding difference of opinion 
between them, namely, agreement with me on the one hand and disagree- 
ment on the other. Both sub-groups were dissatisfied with the scheme I had 
proposed, but they adopted different methods of dealing with their dis- 
satisfaction. The departing members chose flight; the others, though rather 
more convinced, had not on this account given up hope of obtaining on their 
own terms what I had so far refused, i.e., knowledge. Unconsciously, this 
refusal of knowledge was equated with rejection (refusal of love) and so 
aroused their aggressiveness. Having failed to get it by overt demands they 
hinted that they were about to resort to a more covert approach and to steal 
it, for “Pilfering” turned up as their next choice of topic. Instead of resorting 
to flight as did the smaller group they decided to stay and fight by this means 
for what they had not given up wanting. In Bion’s terms ® the group had 





5. Cf. Bion: “Experiences in Groups’, III and IV, Hum. Rel., Vol. Il, Nos. 1 and 4. (1) 
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passed from baD (basic assumption dependence) to baF (basic assumption 
fight-flight). The technique of the dependent group having failed for the 
time being, that of the fight-flight group was to be essayed. Though the 
effect of the interpretation given during the evaluation period of the last 
session was not wholly lost, the group nevertheless preferred to proceed in 
terms of another basic assumption rather than to continue directly with the 
learning process it had there begun. 

Experience of the new ba was scarcely propitious, for the fourth meeting 
saw the fractionation of the group into three sub-groups in order that each 
might deny the existence of pilfering in the particular group of schools to 
which the members belonged. The speaker who had offered the paper, a 
secondary modern school mistress, tried to throw the blame on the junior 
school; junior school members rejected it and turned to grammar school 
teachers, but these also denied all experience of it. Thus the speaker was 
isolated and identified with her pilfering children, becoming the scapegoat 
for the group’s own unrecognized intentions, the burden of which she was 
now forced to bear along with the misdoings of her pupils. 

The scapegoating of a fellow member in this way, however, proved 
short-lived as a solution to the group’s dilemma. The other members could 
not drop their feeling of “belongingness” to the group of which the speaker 
was also a member. Reparation had to be made to her so that, by once more 
becoming a good object, she could restore the wholeness of the group. 
Fractionation was not to be offset by internal scapegoating.* Another scape- 
goat had to be found elsewhere. The speaker had said of a child pilferer that 
she was terrified of having her misdemeanour reported to her mother. The 
child in question was instantly seen as the victim of a cruel mother.’ The 
earlier identification of myself with a mother figure reappeared and the 
group joined in a chorus of blame of the mother who denied her children the 
love (knowledge in the here-and-now) which was their right and so put 
them in the position of having to steal it. Supported by one another, they 
decided to put me outside the group and, in the words used with reference 
to the child pilferer, “‘to settle the matter within the school”. 

This disposal of myself turned me again into a dangerous and persecuting 
figure. But since they had also begun to retain an image of me as a good 
object (the effect of the evaluation session not being wholly lost), the 





6. Cf. A. K. Rice: “The Use of Unrecognized Culture Mechanisms in an Expanding Machine- 
Shop”, Hum. Rel., Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 150. (22) 

7. Cf. A Survey of Rewards and Punishments in Schools (National Foundation for Educational Research), 
Section IV, Chap. 2, p. 214: “The deterrent most disliked by boys and girls is an unfavourable report 
for home. It is ranked higher than corporal punishment or deprivation of games. In addition, the distribution 
of ranks shows that this opinion is a relatively unanimous one” (italics mine). In blaming the parents for their 
children’s attitude the members were following a fairly customary practice. (20) 

8. It may perhaps be mentioned that no member of the group at this time was acquainted with the 
psychiatric literature on the relationship of juvenile stealing to maternal deprivation. (4, 5) 

9. Cf. Elliott Jaques: op. cit. “Introjective identification of individuals with other members taking part 
in the group sanctioned attack upon the scapegoat.” (18) 
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ambivalence of their feelings aroused guilt and depressive anxiety !° which 
were reflected in the choice of the next topic. It was decided to examine 
“the gloom that descends upon the school when pilfering has taken place”. 

The discussion at the fifth meeting immediately turned on the responsi- 
bility teachers must bear for their children’s pilfering. It became clear that 
the “gloom”’ was caused by a feeling of guilt among the supposedly innocent 
staff. Was pilfering due to “carelessness in one’s own discharge of duties” 
or to “lax supervision”? According to one member, “we are always con- 
fronted with preaching what we don’t practise, for we have all stolen some 
time”. “Punishment for Stealing” was chosen as the topic of the sixth session. 
A paper on “Imposed Discipline” had been prepared which it was decided to 
continue with as “it would probably cover punishment for stealing”. 

“Imposed Discipline” turned out to be exclusively equated with corporal 
punishment, about which great ambivalence was shown. The speaker 
described cases where it had seemed the only way to obtain the necessary 
immediate obedience if the children were to be effectively prevented from 
running into serious physical danger, yet he had found it distasteful, as 
though it were “an offence against the personality”. Corporal punishment 
was “a means of destroying the offender’. A member said, with a good deal 
of support, that the only offence for which she ever administered corporal 
punishment was impudence. In the discussion this provoked impudence took 
on the colouring of an aggressive challenge to authority. Being recognized 
as such, it brought about retaliatory punishment from the authority con- 
cerned. Stealing in the group’s history had been an aggressive act which had 
led to the demand for punishment. A shuttle’ game,—the teacher imposing 
discipline, the pupils challenging,—went on between pupils and teacher, as 
between members and leader in the here-and-now. 

The situation thus created seemed insoluble, but was saved, at least 
temporarily, by another splitting-up device. Once more, as in the fourth 
meeting, the group divided into sub-groups, but this time the aligament was 
different. Instead of dividing by type of school, the group now divided 
according to teaching status: with four of the junior members absenting 
themselves and the few who were present remaining consistently silent, dis- 
cussion took place solely between the heads and the senior assistants. All the 
aggression (as retaliatory punishment) was conveniently put into the head- 
mistresses who could not escape responsibility for the form of discipline used 
in their schools. The older assistants merely expressed their distaste of 
corporal punishment, without suggesting an alternative. 

The abstention of the younger assistants—whether present or absent— 
made it impossible to arrive at a unanimous agreement about the next topic, 
but the feelings aroused in the senior assistants and headmistresses were 





10. See Melanie Klein: “Mourning: Its Relation to Manic-depressive States”, Contributions to Psycho- 
Analysis, pp. 315-317. (13) 
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reflected in proposals made by members of each of these two sub-groups. 
A Senior Mistress offered a paper on “The Responsibility of Senior Girls in 
School”. In the here-and-now, the whole responsibility for contending with 
the heads had been left by the “juniors” to her sub-group. A Headmistress 
offered a paper on truancy, which can be regarded as an unwitting proposal 
to discuss the junior members’ behaviour in truanting from the group. 

The meaning of the younger assistants’ silence was clarified by an event 
that took place at the end of the session. One of them asked me on the way 
out for private advice about a pupil whom he wished to help. This, he said, 
would not interest the group. I succeeded in persuading him to submit the 
problem to the group at the next session in order to find out whether or not 
members were prepared to discuss it. Accordingly, at the seventh meeting 
the matter was put, the group agreeing to discuss it on the grounds that it was 
an authentic problem. The paper on truancy, though prepared, was postponed 
—with the concurrence of the member who had offered it. As the truanting 
“juniors” had returned, the problem had lost some of its urgency. 

This time it was the younger members’ turn to monopolize the discussion 
while the seniors and heads remained silent. It began to appear that the junior 
who had sought my private advice had been something like a “delegate” 
from the silent and absent members of the last meeting. The history he 
related was of a boy who had lost his father and failed to get help from his 
mother in facing his father’s death. The mother had appealed to the speaker 
to discuss the subject with the boy, but his headmaster had advised against it. 
After his conversation with me, however, he had spoken to the boy and had 
been successful in allaying his anxiety. As the story developed it became 
increasingly clear that the sick child was the group whom the mother 
(myself) would not help. I tended to appear once more in my “refuser” role 
while the speaker, as he had done formerly, took up the role of the group’s 
saviour.1! On the other hand, since he had acted on my advice, and had been 
successful, I appeared also as a helper. But if I was helpful as well as unhelpful 
the new scolbies arose of whom I would help and whom refuse. So far as the 
speaker offered to save the group he was welcome, but anxiety now appeared 
with regard to his relationship with me. Speaking jokingly of the boy’s 
mother, a member said “be careful she doesn’t want to marry you!” The 
remark expressed fear that I had given the speaker a privileged position. 

In the discussion of the reasons for his success the speaker was asked 
whether he could have achieved his end “with a pupil he disliked”. This 
questioned at once the actual relationship of the speaker with his pupil and 
the parallel relationship with myself. Had I been successful with him because 
I liked him? Though indirect, the reply was unanimous: “we do not dislike 
any pupils”, implying “you must like us all equally, without favouring any 
of us”. Nevertheless, in the course of the discussion they had to admit to 





11. See supra, p. 223. 
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dislike of some of their children. A consternation followed related to the fact 
that certain members now began to regard themselves as “disliked” children; 
one, who was silent throughout the session, leaving the group. His way out 
was truancy. 

For the third time the paper on truancy was offered and for a third time 
postponed. That all members, whichever their sub-group at preceding meet- 
ings, should agree, repeatedly, to postpone the discussion on truancy points 
to the extent and generality of the dislike of the topic. With three members 
already gone and the junior assistants using truancy to express disapproval, 
the topic must indeed have appeared dangerous, for even a hint of defection 
is usually enough to arouse anxiety in a group about its eventual extinction. 

In view of the success the evening’s speaker had had by showing affection 
to the child it seemed that a love relationship was possible in school and, in 
the here-and-now, might be a defence against forces leading to the group’s 
extinction. It was then decided to discuss the “crush” in girls’ schools and so 
once more to defer the discussion of truancy. 

There could, it was said at the eighth meeting, exist a normal friendly 
relationship between teacher and pupil, but the crush was described as 
abnormal and its bad aspects were emphasized. Girls who showed symptoms 
of it made themselves repugnant. It soon appeared that the crush was 
regarded as a form of aggressive behaviour, i.e., trying to force love from the 
teacher. In so far as it was felt as an attack it was met by snubbing, a counter- 
attack. If, on the other hand, the teacher encouraged it, she suffered as the 
girl’s feelings changed. For the crush was a “two-way relationship”, the 
teacher needing the love as much as the child. In the here-and-now this 
meant that I needed the members’ love. 

At this point a third split occurred in the group. The members now 
divided according to sex. The men—who had hitherto left the discussion to 
the women—remarked that the problem did not concern them. They pro- 
jected the aggressive love behaviour into the women, saying that the situation 
did not arise in boys’ schools. The women accepted this statement, excusing 
themselves on the grounds that they were usually unmarried so that their 
emotional needs were unsatisfied. The crush was a substitute. If successful 
it forced the teacher to give (and receive) love. 

This last remark once more divided the group in the here-and-now into 
“liked” and “disliked” children. Those who had felt “disliked” could not 
admit the crush as a demand for love, and so risk snubbing by myself. 
For them the group was becoming an exceedingly dangerous and unpleasant 
place. The member who had offered the paper on truancy rebuked the 
women teachers (and indirectly myself): “the most serious aspect”, she said, 
“is that the teacher should feel the need of such an emotional experience’’. 
After which she reiterated her offer. This time it was accepted. The “liked” 
children felt sufficiently reassured to face the menace of truancy; the “dis- 
liked” accepted the dislike, and, as it will transpire, took the not unexpected 
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steps as regards their own group behaviour. The next session was to show 
also that a number were uncertain and wanted to hear the position discussed 


further before making up their minds. 


Il. THE NINTH MEETING 
Sub-group role-taking 


The ninth meeting opened with a message from the member who was to 
have spoken on truancy. She sent a letter in which she stated that pressure 
of work would prevent her from attending this meeting and the next—the 
last two of the session. As she had previously said that, in the event of the 
group meetings being continued the following term, she would not be able 
to attend, her letter was a final leave-taking. She had, however, sent her 
paper, which the bearer of the message had consented to read. 

It seemed indeed as if truancy was not only to be discussed but enacted. 
Seven members in all absented themselves on this occasion, the largest 


TABLE II ATTENDANCE AT THE FIRST NINE MEETINGS 
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Notes: * Joined at second meeting. 
Women members shown in italics. 


number since the first session (see Table IT).1* Of these, only one, who had 
sent a note of apology, was to return. The headmistresses’ sub-group had 
completely disappeared. The largest element among the remaining twelve 
members was the grammar school assistants’ group. There were six of them, 
one man and five women, who together made up half the attendance. The 
others were divided as follows: two junior school masters, one master from 





12. There is no suggestion that the circumstances invoked by absentees are in any way “faked” ones 
... They are very real, but whether or not we accept external circumstances as insuperable obstacles to 
a proposed course of action is largely a matter of choice. Acceptance means either that the wish to over- 
come them is less strong than the wish to carry out the particular action; or that the presence of an 
external obstacle is used to reinforce the wish against it; or simply that the unforeseen circumstance is 
more attractive than the earlier commitment; or that an unpleasant circumstance is felt to represent a 
duty before which a pleasant commitment must give way. In every case the obstacle is manipulated 
according to the strength of unconscious wishes, as is recognized by popular wisdom in the proverb, 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way”. 
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an all-age school, one mistress from a school for handicapped children and 
two secondary modern school masters. Their common characteristic was that 
none belonged to a grammar school. To take another sub-division, the group 
fell into two halves according to sex: there were six men and six women. 
Furthermore, there was a distinct group of persistently silent members. The 
total group was also divided into two halves in this respect: six silent members 
listened throughout the evening to six speakers. 








TABLE III EQUAL SUB-GROUPS IN THE NINTH MEETING 
Grammar Non-Grammar Silent 
Women Men Schools Schools Speakers Members 
A, B, C, G, H, i, A, C, D, B, H, AB A, B, C, D, F, H, 
D, E, F J,K,L E, F,G KL E, G, K I,J, L 




















The various groups did not coincide but the resulting set-up presented a 
considerable advantage: every member could at any time rely on the support 
of another five who had something in common with him (see Table IIT). 
(Six people had grammar school experience, six lacked it; to talk was to 
belong to a group of six speakers; to be silent was to belong to a group of 
six silent members.) 

Lest it should appear, as is often thought—in committees and debating 
societies—that only the speaking members play a part in discussion, it should 
be emphasized that the silent members were very much part of the group 
and, on the present occasion, were destined to play a crucial role. Bion ™* 
remarks that “there is no way in which an individual can, in a group, ‘do 
nothing’—even by doing nothing”. If one supposes the silent members for 
a moment, to have been absent—i.e., to have joined the absentees’ sub-group 
—the importance of their presence soon appears. In this particular case the 
speaking members formed one-third of the original group. If two-thirds had 
been absent those remaining would have represented a very much mutilated, 
and therefore threatened, minority. The silent members held the balance. By 
choosing to be present they helped to perpetuate the life of the group. Their 
passive attitude put them in the position of an audience and the future of the 
group depended on their being persuaded by the speaking members to 
continue to attend. 

The absentees’ sub-group also constituted a force that exerted a consider- 
able effect on the proceedings. Absentees have once belonged to a group and 
have contributed to making it what it is. Conversely, the group has contri- 
buted to making them what they are. On this occasion their participation 
was evident, since the paper to be discussed embodied the views of one of 





13. “Experiences in Groups”, VI, Hum. Rel., Vol. Ill, No. 4, p. 397. (1) 
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them and, indeed, was about absenteeism. The absentee sub-group was also 
six strong. The original number of members had been 19—an odd number— 
which left 7 absentees; but the position of the absent speaker was equivocal. 
She could not be said to be absent since she introduced the topic of discussion; 
nor silent since the words were hers; nor could she be described as speaking, 
since she was not present in person. Thus, on the one hand, she did not belong 
fully to any of the three sub-groups; on the other, she belonged to them all, 
for she partook of some of the qualities of each. 

My position, as consultant, was similar to hers for I could not be said to 
belong fully to any of the sub-groups either. I was not absent since I was there 
in person; nor speaking since I had refused to lead the discussions or indeed to 
make any personal contributions unless they were called for by members’ 
remarks; nor silent since I summed up arguments and formulated problems 
raised by members. Conversely, both she and I were ubiquitous since we 
belonged intermittently to various sub-groups. By this means the members 
in each sub-group were kept at six, for she and I cancelled each other 
out. 

The recurrence of the number “six” was not due to chance. Officially, 
six members constituted the smallest number for whom a course could be 
held. The group knew that, in the preceding term, a course of lectures on 
psycho-analysis had been stopped after the second meeting because only five 
members had registered for it. Throughout the twenty sessions of the 
seminar, whenever the numbers present approached this threshold the group 
became anxious lest it should be officially stopped. Thus the threat to the 
continuation of the group was actual, but this was not always realized. The 
appearance of anxiety was the sign of it. Anxiety had been noted each time 
the topic of truancy was raised and had led to repeated postponement of its 
discussion. On this occasion, when a third of the group had “played truant”, 
the threat had become greater and more imminent. But it did not come from 
the absentee members alone, though they appeared to be responsible for it. 
In order to keep the group alive, the speaking members had to be “vic- 
torious” over the negative attitude present in themselves towards the W that 
constituted the group task. All the sub-groups had to contend with ambi- 
valence in this regard. The speakers, in so far as they were dissatisfied with the 
pattern imposed on the group, would wish to absent themselves from it, but 
the wish to continue was stronger and made them choose to stay in the group 
and fight for it. The absentees had enough positive feeling to shrink from 
remaining in the group and overtly attacking it: their “belongingness”’ led 
them to compromise by choosing flight re than fight to express their 
dissatisfaction. In the six silent members the balance of positive and negative 
feelings made the fight and flight reactions of equal strength, so that they were 
prevented from taking any action: they did not absent themselves, neither did 
they fight for the survival of the group. 

Throughout this meeting, as will be shown in detail in what follows, the 
Q 
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speakers made use of the absentees’ sub-group as a “reference group” 4 into 
which they projected their negative feelings. They cast the absent speaker, as 
a reference individual, in the role of spokesman of the absentees, an absent 
leader (subsequently referred to as AL). To her they gave their allegiance 
whenever they wished to express their criticism of me, the present leader 
(PL), and take flight from the group task. At this point, however, they were 
confronted both by their need to continue with this task and to have my 
help in enabling them to do so; fear of my loss and of retaliation on my part 
made them swing back to me. AL and PL never appeared in the same sub- 
group (see Table IV). 


TABLE IV THE SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NINTH MEETING 

















Speakers Po al Absentees 
A D M 
B F N. 
C H O 
E I P 
G J Q 
K L R 
(PL) (AL) 





PL=present leader. 
AL=absent leader. 


Individual Roles 


The speaking members had unwittingly arrayed their forces in such a way 
that each assumed a role which he kept throughout the session. The discussion 
would be started indirectly by a passage of arms between two of them (A and 
G), who continued the fight started at the eighth meeting between the men’s 
and women’s sub-groups. Very soon a third, K, would intervene, as if to 
remind them that they should “sink their differences’, since something of 
greater moment—the continued existence of the group—was at stake. K’s 
role was that of PL’s “champion”, his efforts always being aimed at rallying 
the group under her leadership. His interventions followed a similar pattern 
throughout: he would indicate explicitly or implicitly that there was no 
cause for disagreement within the present group, would sum up the argu- 





14. Newcomb, T. M., Social Psychology; London, Tavistock Publications Ltd., and New York, Dryden 
Press, pp. 225-232. “If a person’s attitudes are influenced by a set of norms which he assumes that he 
with other individuals, those individuals constitute for him a reference group ... A reference 
group may or may not exist, in the sense of being recognized by people other than the person for whom 
it serves as a reference group ... It may be partly or even completely a fictitious group ... The sig- 
nificant thing about a reference group is, in fact, that its norms provide frames of reference which a y 
influence the attitudes and the behaviour of a person.” (21) 
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ments, and thus open the way for a new departure. The fourth, C, consistently 
played the role of mediator between the absentees and the present members. 
She took the role of AL’s “champion” in opposition to K whenever the 
absentees were excluded. The other two, B and E, acted as supporters of the 
speakers’ group, and it was one of them who formulated the topic for the 
next meeting, which was to focus the work of the group during the subse- 
quent phase of its existence. 


Identification of the speakers’ group with the “‘liked children” 


Before the paper was read the record of the eighth meeting was circu- 
lated. It gave rise to a brief discussion in which all six members spoke who 
were to discuss the paper later. The report of the preceding week’s discussion 
on homosexuality was the immediate cause. The young master, G, who had 
raised the topic at the end of the previous meeting to repeat that “it did not 
exist between masters and boys” returned to the charge. “It had gone un- 
challenged”, he said, “the group had shifted away from it.” C agreed that 
the discussion had proceeded rather irrelevantly. K disagreed. “The point 
had been thoroughly discussed.” 

But still, in complete disregard of the evening’s task, and of K’s reminder, 
A and G continued the feud about homosexuality in men and women 
teachers. To G’s reiterated assertion that men teachers were guiltless of it 
A retorted that “it did not make much difference whether homosexuality 
existed between boys and masters or only between boy and boy; the crush 
of boy for boy and girl for girl proved the homosexual content”. The 
exchange became more and more rapid and the enjoyment of the two 
protagonists more evident. The more G denied the homosexual attitude of 
men teachers the more A refused to be convinced and airily reaffirmed her 
own contradictory belief. It became apparent that the excitement roused by 
this discussion was of a flirtatious kind, which, in view of the topic—homo- 
sexuality—might at first seem strange. But if people are preoccupied with 
heterosexual feelings they often find it easier to talk about homo- rather than 
heterosexuality, for the social taboo on the former makes its expression in 
reality impossible, and the discussion safely theoretical, whereas heterosexual 
feelings may lead to actual relations which cannot be admitted in public. It 
is notable that A meets G’s denial of his homosexuality not by denying her 
own but by maintaining that “there is no difference between his feelings and 
hers”. 

Curiously enough she disregards the available “tu quoque”’ reply, for the 
teacher-boy relationship described in the seventh session was not unlike a 
two-way “crush”. No one thought of it. The men attacked and the women 
pleaded guilty. This collusion in accepting a statement contrary to evidence 
shows how carefully the whole group will push aside any facts that do not 
serve its immediate unconscious needs even though they might justify the 
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behaviour of some individual member on the sophisticated level. If the men’s 
sub-group had recognized their homosexual tendencies they would by this 
admission have suggested that they could not have a heterosexual relation 
with me. But the women’s case was different: a love relationship with me 
could only be a homosexual one. Thus it was from the same group motive 
that one sub-group declared its immunity from a condemned form of 
behaviour and the other accepted the accusation of it. 

By a kind of pun on the word “homosexual” it is made to mean “we are 
both sexual in the same way”, i.e., “we are both offering our love to you”. 
Since A could feel sure that G would not go back on his denial—which 
incidentally was also an offer to her as a woman—and run the risk of my 
misunderstanding him, she could safely afford to push him further and 
further. It was this that gave the impression of sparring, of a kind of Beatrice 
and Benedick dialogue in which the protagonists paired under the cover of 
spirited attacks that ill disguised their underlying friendliness and the 
similarity of their feelings. 

For a while the group took pleasure in this dialogue. A and G, both 
members of the speakers’ sub-group, appeared to be acting as its spokesmen 
in making me a love-offer, since it put them all in the role of “liked children” 
(the “crush” had been described as a two-way situation, and if they loved me 
I must love them). Gradually, however, the rest of the speakers’ sub-group 
became uneasy. The “Beatrice and Benedick” pair monopolized the con- 
versation to such an extent that everyone else was relegated to the silent 


members’ sub-group, so losing “liked children” status (Table V). 


TABLE V THE SITUATION PRODUCED BY THE “BEATRICE AND 
BENEDICK” EPISODE 
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The verbal duel had had its use as a temporary resurrection of the main 
defence of the eighth meeting, but if it went on it would disrupt the speakers’ 
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group by reducing it to two members.!® More than two-thirds of the whole 
group would be put out of action. The remaining speakers, having been 
driven into the silent sub-group, might from there eventually join the 
absentees. In addition it made contact with me impossible. All this roused K 
in his champion role, making him call Beatrice and Benedick to order; the 
real battle for the survival of the group must be joined, “we have an urgent 
task to which we must return”. They accepted the reproof and settled down 
to listen to the paper on truancy. 


The Absent Leader's Paper (Cases of Truancy) 


The paper was read by C. By accepting to pass on the words of the absent 
headmistress she established herself in the role of AL’s “champion”. 

AL’s account of a series of actual cases of girls who had run away from 
school was preceded by two introductory remarks. First, AL had been struck 
“by the derivation of the word ‘truant’ from a Celtic word that means 
‘wretched’ ’”’. Next, she reported that a headmistress of a boarding school, 
whom she had asked what her worst experience had been as a headmistress, 
had replied, “the disappearance of a girl”. Her own personal experience of this 
had concerned a girl—Susan—who had been evacuated from a bombed city 
and was in need of help, the immediate cause of her running away having 
been a row with an impatient young mistress (but there were no details of her 
later history). She went on to quote further instances of truancy that had 
come to her knowledge: 


Marjorie (12 yrs.) had played truant from school. She had intercepted 
letters of enquiry, was buying her meals out and spent her time playing 
with paper dolls. Her home was poor, her parents went to work early and 
meals were inadequate. She had run away before when evacuated to 
another town and had been given lifts on lorries. 

Jean (12} yrs.) had been holding up letters to her home. She had 
played truant when the district in which she lived had been bombed and 
while her father, of whom she was very fond, was in the army. She 
truanted again when her father went to Italy. She lived in a world of 
phantasy and had written love letters to another girl as though the letters 
came from a man in the R.A.F. Jean said she heard voices telling her not 
to go to school. She had spent days tramping the streets with a few 
coppers for chips, buns or a meat pie. 

Joyce (13 yrs.) sent a letter purporting to account for her absence and 
explaining that she was caring for a sick dog. On enquiry this was found 





15: Cf. Bion, “Experiences in Groups”’, III, Hum. Rel., Vol. II, No. 1, p. 20. (1) In his terminology 
the group had temporarily given up the basic assumption “fight-flight” for the “pairing” one (see supra, 
p 215, 1.). See dlso Bion, ‘Group Dynamics: a Re-view”, Int. J. of Psycho-An., Vol. 33, p. 236: “If 
P(pairing) is dominant the tendency is to schism.” Once more the attempt to avoid W by shifting over 
to another ba leads the group into an impasse. 
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to be untrue. Her parents had separated. She had become “boy mad”. 
Letters written by her to a boy had been found by the boy’s mother, who 
threatened to show them to the police. 

Mary (15 yrs.) forged her mother’s signature on a letter of excuse 
after playing truant. The mother thought that the girl’s interest in 
politics—she was a member of a “Young Conservative” group—had 
some connection with her delinquency. In this instance emotional in- 
stability was associated with intelligence of a high order and the child, 
the speaker said, suffered agony of mind accordingly. (It is also to be 
noted that she sought security “upwards” in the more traditional groups 
of her society.) 

Finally, all the five girls cited were stated to be in need of medical 
help. Mary and Joyce had been referred to Child Guidance Clinics and 
had done well, especially the former. Jean’s parents would not allow her 
to attend for treatment. Nothing was said about the other two. 


Comments on the Material Provided by the Absent Leader 


The picture given by AL was a sinister one. All the cases described con- 
cerned girls who had fled from school into a world in which they found 
themselves at war with society. All had become delinquent offenders— 
truancy being punishable by law—but in addition were mentally ill and 
needed medical help. Marjorie was backward; Jean had hallucinations; Joyce 
was said to be “boy-mad”; Mary suffered from “emotional instability”. 
Such, then, were the dangers to be feared, about which AL warned the 
present members of the group. It is to be noted that for the first time in the 
history of the group school was described as a “bad” (hated) place from 
which people run away. Instead of learning they had become ill and 
“wretched”. And the etymological discovery which gave the true meaning 
of the word “truant” as “wretched” emphasized the “badness” of school. 
Thus Susan, the first truant, ran away after “a row with an impatient young 
mistress’’. 

The aggressive content of the truant’s behaviour may be supported 
by further etymological investigation of the meaning of “truancy” as 
“wretchedness”, which provides a clue as to the origin of the “wretched- 
ness”, for it appears that the word originally means “‘outcast, an exile”. It 
has the same root as the word “wroec’, to drive, and the word “wreak”, 
to punish, to revenge. The truant is wretched, because he has been driven into 
exile, where as a “disliked” victim and scapegoat, he is loaded with the 
wickedness of the rest of the school. The person in authority who has thus 
driven him out must fear the consequences of his treatment. The “dis- 
appearance of a girl” (“the worst misfortune that could befall a head 
mistress’) appears as a punishment and a danger since a victim is always a 
potential seeker after revenge. If truancy were merely the expression of 
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wretchedness it would be difficult to understand why it should be regarded 
as delinquent, but seen as an attack on the school—provoked by this 
wretchedness—its delinquent nature becomes apparent, especially as it 
carries the projection of the school’s own delinquency. 

The truant, on his side, is constantly in danger of what he now sees as 
retaliation on the part of the school (into which, of course, will be projected 
the aggressiveness belonging to his own —_ “forcing” behaviour). 
Every one of the girls described had to guard herself against persecution. 
Susan’s absence was discovered by a mistress who gave the alarm; Marjorie 
when questioned said she had a cold and carefully intercepted letters 
addressed to her parents by the Head of the school; Jean had done the same; 
Joyce had sent a letter explaining that she was caring for a sick dog and Mary 
forged her mother’s signature. They all lived in fear of being “caught” by 
the school they had harmed by their behaviour. They feel persecuted; when 
they are judged, they are usually found “guilty but insane” and put in the 
hands of the psychiatrist. One of the truants mentioned (Mary) had done 
well under treatment. We are told that she had intelligence of a high order 
and that “with her co-operation the Child Guidance Clinic had put her on the 
road to recovery’. Nevertheless, even her high intelligence had not saved her 
from the “wretchedness” which had caused her to play truant. Jean, the girl 
who “heard voices” and obviously was in need of medical help, was not 
allowed by her parents to attend the Child Guidance Clinic. 


The Group’s Interpretation of the Absent Leader’s Paper 


AL’s paper was instantaneously interpreted by C in her champion role as 
an indictment of PL (as the bad parent). “The bad influence of the parents”, 
she said, “is obvious in all the cases of truancy described.” The same had been 
said about bad cases of “crushes” at the preceding meeting. Since I had been 
increasingly attributed the parental role in one or other of its forms, the 
comment constitutes a call to desert me as a false and unreliable leader, as the 
truants had deserted their parents. The reaction of the speakers’ group was to 
answer this call, and, vigorously supporting C’s thesis, to align themselves 
during the next phase of the discussion with the absentees’ group, making 
AL their leader and leaving me, PL, isolated (Table V1). 

As the discussion went on I received blame not only as a parent but also 


TABLE VI BLAMING PL IN ANSWER TO C’S COMMENT 
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in the other roles attributed to me. AL had said that, not content with 
making their children “wretched”, some parents also refused “the help of 
the psychiatrist”. If we interpret the word “of” as giving the phrase the 
meaning “the help that the psychiatrist can give”, it can be seen that this re- 
proach was also levelled at me, since I had refused to teach them psycho- 
analysis. 

What, they asked then, “can the teacher do when parents refuse the help 
of the psychiatrist”? This started a disquisition on what I might have done in 
my original role (the teacher expected to lecture), since I had not helped in 
the role of parent or of psychiatrist. G having said that “bewilderment in 
lessons is associated with truancy”, A, his usual friend and adversary, took 
him up, saying that “she failed to see why children should stay away from 
school because they were unhappy at home”. This apparent contradiction of 
G’s condemnation of parents was in fact a way of reinforcing the attack on 
me in my teacher role. (I was not providing knowledge in the group that 
would help them with their professional difficulties at school.) 

If we compare the situation of school children with that of group mem- 
bers we find a clear parallelism. For if the latter had come to study “human 
relations” in the group, it appears that they had not been satisfied with their 
“relations” in the school—their last group experience before they had come 
to the group, just as for the children the family was the group experience 
that preceded school. The group is to the members what school is to the 
children, the latest stage in their history; whereas school is to the members 
what home is to the children, i.e., the last stage but one in their history. 


Children’s situation _ Members’ situation 


Home —> School = School —» Group 


The absentees had failed to find better “relations” in the group and so had 
left it. The problem to be faced by those aligning themselves with them was 
how to avoid the fate of the truanting children who had all become ill and 
wretched. However, one of these children—Mary—had been saved. Her 
mother had not understood her but she had, by her own co-operation, made 
a good recovery under proper treatment. Here was the model to be followed. 
Of all the truants described, Mary, who was intelligent and had impersonated 
her mother as she should have been—a good mother,—was the one with 
whom the group could identify AL. By accepting such an identification for 
themselves they found a way of returning to the dependent position I had 
refused to countenance, but this time under AL, whom they set up as their 
true (though absent) leader (good mother), in opposition to me, their false 
(though present) leader (bad mother). Their hostility to me was thus pro- 
jected into AL, who, in the omniscience ascribed to her, could be trusted to 
make safe use of it on their behalf. 

Mary, their immediate model, had, it may be recalled, joined a “Young 
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Conservative” club which was disliked by her mother. Similarly, I had 
shown that I disliked the “conservative” (traditional) pattern of education. 
With AL they could set up a rival group. Did not they, like Mary, know what 
was best for them? This rival group—their own prescription—would seek to 
preserve the structure of the school as they had known it, while being pro- 
gressive (young) enough not to be averse to some reforms under traditional 
leadership, which would suffice to meet all problems. Was the pain of 
radical change really necessary? In such a group there would be proper 
lectures such as AL’s paper and a reliable safety net for truanting casualties 
(proper treatment). In such a group they would make progress through their 
own cooperation with what they themselves knew to be right. Moreover, 
this progress would be shared by all so that this rival group of theirs would 
be a group that would always remain whole and never become extinct. No 
one would be forced—as I had forced them—to depend on his own direct 
experience for advancing his understanding.1* Each would be given what he 
wanted. Protected from wretchedness, no one need truant from what need 
not be faced without sufficient guidance. The rival group and the rival leader 
sought by the speakers was the dependent group and the dependent leader. 
My refusal to enter into collusion with the recourse to this basic assumption 
was the cause of the opposition to myself. Since I would not permit the 
group to be dependent, the only way to secure dependence was to leave the 
group, i.e., join the absentees. AL’s paper was interpreted as giving earnest, 
as though through a dramatic and magical message, that the required 
Elysium might be found with her. The fate of this phantasy must now be 
traced through the subsequent discussion. 


The Disappointment of Expectations (in School and in the Group) 


K, in his customary Constructive role, now proposed that they should 
investigate “what children want from school which truants failed to find in 
it”. Once more the here-and-now situation inspired the members’ sugges- 
tions: in enumerating the motives that might make children want to come 
to school, the members expressed their own motives for attending the group. 
First, “they want to be and to compete with children of their own age’. 
The desire to be with other members had repeatedly been expressed and had 
been manifested in the fear of seeing the group disappear. 

Next it was said that “they want the attention of a grown-up whom they 
can have for themselves’’—an expression in the here-and-now of the group's 





16. Bion explains the apparent contradiction between the wish to be secure in a dependent position 
and the wish to be a free adult in the following extracts from “Hatred of Learning by Experience” in 
“Experiences in Groups”, IV, (Hum. Rel., Vol. Il, No. 4, pp. 302-303). (1) “If the desire for security were 
all that influenced the individual, then the dependent group might suffice: . . If the individual were 
prepared to suffer the pains of development and all that that implies in efforts to learn, he might grow 
out of the dependent group. ... In ‘the group it becomes very clear that this longed-for alternative to 
the group procedure is really something like arriving fully equipped as an adult fitted by instinct to know 
without training or development exactly how to live and move and have his being in a group.” 
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wish for dependence and a description of the teacher as an adult who special- 
izes in preparing them for adulthood. “They are interested in some project” 
equally described the task of our discussions, while “they also want to learn” 
is perhaps an indication that the flight from W was not as wholesale as might 
have appeared. Yet the quest for dependent security reinstated itself in the 
remark that followed, “they come to school also for the sake of orderliness”, 
which refers to the methodical arrangements of school life with regard to 
time-tables, rules, discipline, etc. It is a demand for a good external authority, 
since “order” has this double meaning—an authority of the kind they felt AL 
could give them. 

The next remark, “they want to be helped to grow up”, led to the state- 
ment that “A” stream children, “especially of 15-plus”, because they are able 
to absorb knowledge and accept the standards set by the teacher, feel they are 
being “helped to grow up” and keep their confidence in school, but “C” 
children are disappointed and feel that school is preventing them from grow- 
ing up. They do not receive the knowledge (“they can’t take it”) that could 
make them into adults. Approval, therefore, is withheld. The “A’s” are the 
good and happy children, the “C’s” the disliked and unhappy truants. The 
situation was similar in the group though in this case “C” and “A” did not 
refer to degrees of intelligence but to the capacity to conform to the “im- 
posed” standard (of free discussion) and to absorb knowledge through it. 

I pointed out that the more inaccessible the standard of the school the 
more rejected the “C” adolescent would feel. He would try to live out the 
more primitive way of being “grown up” and his phantasies, as in the cases 
described earlier, would often be of a sexual kind in which he would imagine 
adult love relationships. An unsuccessful adolescent had no “‘compensation” 
for being kept at school. 

These remarks led to a discussion on sex education and of its value as 
generally understood. The school only gave physiological facts for there was 
a “conspiracy of silence” among all adults—parents and teachers—to keep 
the children ignorant of the psychological aspects. Their own experiences, 
such as the crush, were not frankly discussed as sexual phenomena, but either 
ignored or frowned upon. This made clear at last the nature of the know- 
ledge that had unconsciously been asked for during the early sessions. Just 
as the child wants to be enlightened on sex matters and feels thwarted— 
prevented from growing up by the silence of the adults—they had felt my 
refusal of formal intellectual instruction as a method of keeping them away 
from me and out of the adult world.” 


Reunion of the Group under Absent Leader’s Leadership 


Here C suggested that “perhaps if the teacher gave love first the crush 
might be forestalled”. This statement, expressing as it does the need to fore- 





17. See Melanie Klein: ‘‘A Contribution to the Theory of Intellectual Inhibitions”. Contributions to 
Psycho-Analysis, p. 254. (14) 
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stall the crush—not the fruancy which was the situation under discussion— 
is a reminder that the crush, although a positive feeling, had been established 
as an undesirable one, a bad one. And it was bad not only because it could 
lead to truancy if the teacher’s response was either snubbing or encouragement, 
but in itself. It had been presented as an aggressive means of forcing the 
teacher to give love. None of the speaking members was safe from the 
accusation of having made such demands. All had tried first to steal love (by 
pilfering) and then to force it (through the crush). The “favoured children” 
had stayed in the group, the “disliked ones” had run away. My encourage- 
ment of the former and snubbing of the latter had divided the group, and 
I was responsible for the present state of affairs. So 1 stood condemned on 
all counts, for I had failed to provide a good external and impartial authority, 
and I had refused to give them learning or to help them to grow up. This 
completes the meaning of G’s cryptic sentence, “What can the teacher do 
when parents refuse the help of the psychiatrist.” I had failed as a parent, as 
a psychiatrist, and as a teacher. 


TABLE VII UNIFICATION OF THE GROUP WITH THE ABSENT LEADER 
(“If love had been given first the crush might have been forestalled’’) 





Speakers Absentees 










Absentees’ sub-group 
Speakers’ sub-group 
Silent Members’ sub-group 


PL AL 








C’s remark went unchallenged. The whole group became silent. In this 
manner C’s remark reunited the speaking and the silent sub-groups with the 
absentees. She now completes her mission as AL’s champion (representing 
the wish to leave the group that was in all of them) and unites the three sub- 
groups into one whole on the absentees’ side, since the whole group now felt 
rejected by me. I, PL, am now the bereft person. By refusing the love that 
“would have forestalled the crush and its consequences’’, I have lost the whole 
group to AL. It is my turn to be the outcast and exiled individual (Table VII). 
From another point of view the situation could be described as the com- 
pletion of the flight (from W) of the membership group to the reference 
group. 


Return to Present Leader 


This desertion of the whole group roused K to act once more as my 
champion in opposition to C. Because of their identification with AL the 
group had been unable to face AL as the bereft person. C’s intervention had 
shifted this role on to me but to face me (PL) as the image of the bereft 
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parent (teacher, leader) was even more painful—and more dangerous, since 
to damage me might lead to retaliatory behaviour on my part in the im- 
mediate present, or to my incapacitation. In either case I would be no use to 
them as a consultant. Their actual membership group would end, whatever 
might continue in the reference group they had concocted with AL. But 
since this reference group was an expression of baD no change could be 
effected or new learning realized through its agency. Permanent capture by 
AL, as advocated by C, could only result in their being left with the whole 
problem on their hands that had convened the group in the first place. The 
intractability of their W by their reference group seemed to have produced 
a stalemate, when the silence was broken by K, who pulled back the “‘de- 
parted’’ members towards PL by a suggestion for the next meeting. Referring 
to a remark of mine to the effect that sex education in school should not be 
confined to the biology laboratory—for any lesson could provide a useful 
opportunity—he laughingly suggested that we should discuss “Love in the 
Classroom”. This mock suggestion was received with a great burst of 
laughter. The laughter was general, infectious and noisy; the silent members 
joining in and thus breaking their silence for the first time. Amused by their 
teasing,!* I too laughed so that I was reinstated in the speaking group, with 
which, through their participation in the laughter, the silent members were 
now also identified. My joining in this laughter was felt by the whole group 
as a triumphal achievement and heightened the manic atmosphere. 

K had sent out, as it were, a general call to all members to change sides: 


let us have “love in the classroom”, i.e., in the speaking group under PL as 
our teacher-leader; if we have this, we can have all that we seek in the 
reference group without destroying the membership group. Such a course 
would reunite the whole group as a membership group, though it would 
isolate AL, the only member who had definitely said she would not return 
(see Table VIII). 


TABLE VIII UNIFICATION OF THE GROUP WITH THE PRESENT LEADER 
The situation created when K’s remark “love in the classroom” aroused general laughter 





Speakers Absentees 





Speakers’ sub-group 

Silent members’ sub-group 
Absentees’ sub-group 

PL AL 








However, the remark and the group’s reaction contain a disquieting 
element. If the solution offered had been considered as real it need not have 





18. Cf. the German proverb: “‘Was sich liebt, neckt sich” (where there’s love, there’s teasing). 
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been put in this disguised, humorous form, nor would it have been greeted 
with such unanimous laughter. The unanimity marks the psychic agree- 
ment '° of the present members to deny that the exclusion of AL and of any 
other absentees was a factor of which they must take account. It was as though, 
through an omnipotent current group decision “to have love in the class- 
room’, they professed not only to be able to restore casualties in group 
membership that had happened in the past but to prevent their occurrence 
in the future. It was as if the very loudness of the laughter was intended to 
cover up the danger inherent in the situation and to deepen the underlying 
disbelief in the remedy (Table IX). This, in the limit, contained the assertion 
that there were no negative, hostile, disruptive forces in their midst, at least 
none that need be taken seriously, only positive, friendly, constructive 


forces. K’s proposal was an invitation to the group to proceed on this 
hypothesis. 





TABLE IX THE REALIZATION THAT THE ABSENTEES HAVE BEEN 
EXCLUDED FROM THE GROUP DURING THE BURST OF LAUGHTER 





Speakers Absentees 





Speakers’ sub-group Absentees’ sub-group 
Silent members’ sub-group 
PL AL 








But could the parts of themselves which the absentees represented be 
disposed of by abolishing the reference group which these parts had created? 
To deny the reality of the problem represented by the reference group was 
difficult when there was also an actual absentee group and an imminent threat 
of further absenteeism in the preserit group which might easily lead to its 
failure to survive. What guarantee was there that those aspects of the group 
which had produced absentees in the past would not go on doing so in the 
future? Absentees and absenteeism were part of the group’s life and process.”° 
K’s solution was the obverse of C’s: obliteration of the reference group and 
denial of the reality of absenteeism, as compared with obliteration of the 
membership group and projective identification with the reference group. 
As much as C’s, K’s solution was an invocation of the dependent group, for 
the phantasy of group life which it depicts with PL (“love in the class- 
room”) is, if not an Elysium (which one has to go away into), an earthly 
paradise where all one’s needs may be met (by staying put)—perpetually, so 
it would seem. 

The solution could only be-presented as a joke, with the usual component 





19. Cf. Freud: Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious: ‘‘. . . to laugh over the same witticisms is a proof 
of absolute psychic dgreement”. A. H. Brill’s translation (Fisher Unwin, 1916), p. 233. (12) 

20. Cf. Rice, A. K., Hill, J. M. M., and Trist, E. L., “The Representation of Labour Turnover as a 
Social Process”, Hum. Rel., Vol. Ill, No. 4, and subsequent papers. (23) 
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of cruelty that such jokes are permitted to contain. Indeed, the remark was 
dismissed and did not even appear in the record of the meeting, but the 
underlying anxiety was present in the next statement, to be seriously ex- 
pressed this time, that “school is a transitional community in which the 
child tries out his love relationships”. This was more than a mere serious 
repetition of the earlier joke, for it contained a reminder that the group was 
not permanent. The fate that had overtaken the absentees might overcome 
any or all of the members. Excluding a member of any group, even if he is 
regarded as a traitor, brings guilt—fear of nemesis for the remaining members 
not only because of the external danger presented by the excluded member 
and his friends but because of the internal damage to the individual's feeling 
of “belongingness”. To hurt a fellow member is to hurt that part of oneself 
that is identified with the victim. Even the death of the member turned 
traitor is no solution,—as is clearly seen in political purges. The killed 
victims, although unable to hurt the group externally, remain a danger. 
They draw members who had remained faithful and who might even have 
been instrumental in their death to join them and to become the victims of 
the next purge. To bring about the death of an external enemy makes for 
greater unity among the members of the group, but to kill a fellow member 
is to put oneself in danger from one’s own internal need for the survival of 
the group in face of one’s own destructiveness. To the rule that no man acts 
merely as an individual, but with a group—large or small, faithful or dis- 
sentient—members of the present group were no exception. They never 
made a move alone but always with one or other sub-group. 


The Partition of the Silent Members 


During the last part of the meeting, which was devoted to a brief dis- 
cussion of future policy, it appeared that there was a change from the situa- 
tion shown in Table VII. This was the ninth session and the last but one for 
the term. I stated that I was willing to continue for another term. This meant 
I was not giving up the group. Of the twelve members present nine wished 
to continue meeting. The nine included all the six who had spoken and three 
who had been silent. The other three of these said they would not return. 
Three of the silent members therefore had joined the absentees. With three 
silent members remaining, the continuing group would be reduced to half 
its original strength (Table X), but, as the number was above the minimum 
officially required, the battle for continuation had been won. 

It was finally decided to discuss “School as a Transitional Community” 
at the next meeting, the last of the session. Truancy had been a defence 
assuming that the group was permanent. Acceptance of its transitional nature 
(as of the school) represents a recognition of reality. They could now face the 
eventual extinction of the group and so were able to decide on their future 
behaviour as members of it. 
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TABLE X 





THE SITUATION AT THE END OF THE NINTH SESSION 





Speakers Absentees 





Speakers’ sub-group 6 | Absentees’ sub-group 6 
Half Silent sub-group §3_—‘| Half Silent sub-group 3 
9 


Total 9 Total 
(PL) (AL) 








The knowledge that the group was to resume its activities with a member- 
ship reduced to half made it urgent to consider how it could live on as the 
transitional community it had proved to be. On the reality plane, the recog- 
nition that some of the difficulties of the school situation were due to its being 
transitional marked a definite advance in the pursuit of the group task, for 
whatever solution reached would have to take this transitional nature into 
account. It was on this theme, which turned out to involve special considera- 
tion of the school’s (and the teacher’s) relations with outside groups in the 
community, that the group, at its next meeting, decided to focus in its next 


term’s work. Having found its “project” it was able to pass into the second 
phase of its existence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A way is described of applying the general method of interpretative 
group discussion in the training as distinct from the treatment or action 
situation. A project is outlined which illustrates this application in the case of 
a teachers’ discussion group on “Human Relations in School”. The early 
meetings of the group (which are briefly outlined) were dominated by the 
group's wish to assume a dependent position towards the consultant (the 
first author). Members would not accept the free discussion pattern proposed 
for the course but demanded that she should provide knowledge by giving 
lectures on psycho-analysis as a preliminary to discussions. Their demands 
took various forms which appeared in the sophisticated topics chosen for 
each session. In the first three sessions the group took the role of children who 
had been “handicapped” by their parents’ refusal to give them knowledge 
and affection. Having failed to attain their end on their own terms, they 
discussed “‘pilfering”, an attempt to steal the knowledge and affection that 
they felt had been so refused. This was followed by sessions on guilt and 
punishment. Defection from the group was threatened in the form of the offer 
of a paper on truancy which, at this stage, was refused. Since the truancy 
theme might represent the group’s fear of its own extinction, a problem too 
difficult to confront, they tried a more positive approach, offering love to the 
teacher (consultant) in a discussion on the “crush”. When this was discovered 
to contain an aggressive element, i.e., an attempt to force love by the offer 
of it, the success of which depended on the teacher’s response, those who felt 
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they might be “disliked” decided to withdraw—so that truancy had not been 
avoided. After rejecting the paper on truancy on two more occasions they 
accepted it at last in the ninth session (which is fully described). 

The member who had offered the paper stayed away from the meeting 
and sent it to be read by another member who took the role of her “cham- 
pion”. A splitting up of the original group into three equal sub-groups, i.e., 
speaking, silent, and absentee members took place. The absentee sub-group was 
used as a reference group and the absent speaker as a reference individual whom 
the speaking members cast in the role of absent leader in order to challenge the 
authority of the present leader who was convicted of having failed to lead the 
group—in reality of refusing to lead the dependent group (baD), of which AL 
was set up as leader, in flight from the reality of the group task (W). The 
present and absent leaders carried other members with them in turn through 
the intervention of their self-appointed champions, until the session ended in 
a “draw” in which the silent members were partitioned equally between the 
speakers’ and absentees’ sub-groups. But enough members remained to allow 
the group to continue next term, and, in this sense, the battle for the survival 
of the group was won, though it was a victory dependent on recognition of 
the group’s impermanence. 

The session selected for detailed report illustrates the effective role played 
by an absentees’ (“bad”’) group from which the (“good”’) present group can- 
not dissociate itself, since it represents part of itself—its own badness—and 
ultimately its own extinction. Its efforts to survive are constantly thwarted 
through re-introjection of the “badness” at first projected into the absentees. 

At the level of group leadership this process appears in the institution by 
the group of an absent leader in opposition, to the legitimate leader, the role of 
the absent leader being to provide leadership for the basic group (in the form 
of baD) with which the work group (W) under the legitimate leader has to 
contend. 

An individual perceived as completely contained in a particular sub-group 
is not likely to emerge as the leader of his group as a whole. It was shown 
that, apart from PL, AL was the only ubiquitous member. She therefore 
attracted towards herself any forces in the group seeking an alternative 
leadership to that of PL. The attributes of her position, moreover, made her 
into a figure compounded of seemingly incompatible opposites—absent yet 
present in her paper, silent yet speaking through another member of the 
group. These were attributes which made it the easier to endow her with an 
omnipresent, magical, and compelling omnipotence. It is this quality that 
constitutes her valency for the leadership of baD. The charismatic power 
which she developed appears to be directly related to this phantasmagoric 
hinterland. A question that has remained obscure in Weber's (25) conception 
of charismatic leadership is the nature of the sanction on which the authority 
of such charismatic leaders depends. A suggestion arising from the present 
study is that the source of this sanction is the basic group. 
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THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT 
DIMENSIONS OF DISAGREEMENT 
ON THE COMMUNICATION 
PROCESS IN SMALL GROUPS 


HAROLD B. GERARD 





For some time now interest has been growing in the determinants of the 
pattern of communication in small groups and in the factors affecting achieve- 
ment of uniformity of beliefs and attitudes. Illustrative of this interest is the 
anecdotal study of a street corner gang, in which Whyte (9) vividly describes 
the communication pattern among the members of: a gang and their con- 
formity to group standards. Roethlisberger and Dickson (6) present similar 
evidence in a factory setting. The evidence from laboratory experiments 
concerning the achievement of uniformity in groups dates back to some of 
the earliest studies of group effects (2, 8). More recent studies add further 
weight to those findings (1, 5, 7). 

Why does uniformity occur in groups? Festinger (3) has brought 
together evidence indicating that, when discrepancies exist in opinions or 
beliefs in a group, pressures toward uniformity will arise if (a) the subjective 
validity with which individual members hold these beliefs or opinions 
depends upon the extent to which agreement concerning them exists in the 
group, or if (b) it is necessary that such uniformity be achieved in order that 
the group reach a desired goal. 

The relationship of certain variables to the degree of such pressure toward 
uniformity has been explored. Findings indicate that the magnitude of the 


pressures toward uniformity is a positive function of: 


1. The amount of the discrepancy in opinion that exists (5). 
2. The attractiveness of the group for its members (1, 4). 





1. This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, 1952. The author wishes to express 
his thanks and deep indebtedness to Dr. Leon Festinger, his thesis sponsor. Thanks are also due to Dr. 
Dorwin Cartwright for aid in the preparation of this manuscript and to Mr. Robert Zajonc for technical 
assistance. The research reported here was conducted under contract with the Office of Naval Research 
(N6onr-232, Task Order II). 
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3. The importance of the belief or opinion for the functioning of the 
group (5). 


What are the effects of these pressures toward uniformity? The greater 
the pressures, the greater will be the forces on individual members to reduce 
discrepancies in opinion, i.e., to achieve uniformity. Greater uniformity can 
be achieved in any of the following ways: (a) by changing the opinion of the 
deviate to accord with the group standard, (b) by changing one’s own 
opinion to accord with the group standard, or (c) by excluding from the 
group those members who are discrepant. 

A number of recent experiments have corroborated the existence of these 
tendencies. Festinger and Thibaut (5) have demonstrated that the greater the 
pressures toward uniformity, the greater will be the amount of communica- 
tion between those whose opinions are discrepant from each other. They and 
Back (1) have also shown that the greater the pressures toward uniformity, 
the greater will be the amount of change of opinion toward the group 
standard. The same studies, together am that of Schachter (7), found that 
the greater the opportunity for sub-group formation, i.e., for changing the 
composition of the psychological group, the greater will be the tendency to 
cease communicating to deviates. Rejection of the deviate is also known to 
accompany this tendency. 

In all of these studies the conclusions have been based upon experimental 
conditions where disagreement was possible along a single range of opinion. 
The purpose of the experiment reported here is to test these same derivations 
concerning the effects of differential pressures toward uniformity upon the 
reduction of discrepancies of opinion where two kinds of disagreement are 
possible in a group. Similarly, we are concerned here with the process of 
group subdivision as it is affected by the differential possibility of excluding 
members from the group. Findings here, similar to those previously reported, 


would make the theory more generalizable. 


I. THE EXPERIMENT 


The 393 subjects used in this experiment were recruited from the various 
sections of the freshman English class at the University of Michigan. All 
subjects were volunteers. They were assigned randomly to the experimental 
groups, care being taken to keep the number of acquaintances in each group 
to a minimum. Thirty-five groups were studied, 19 of which were composed 
entirely of women, and 16 of men. The groups ranged in size from eight to 
fourteen members. 

Each group assembled in the experimental room and was seated at tables 
arranged in a circle. 

In order to create two dimensions of disagreement, the following pro- 
cedure was followed. Information on a PI form was passed out to each 
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subject. The information was introduced as a bill concerning federal aid to 
education. Subjects were told that it was not a real bill but was typical of 
proposals which have been made in the past. The following is the actual text: 


The bill in question which you will vote on has the following two pro- 
visions: 

1. There should be a basic curriculum in all primary and secondary schools 
throughout the country. This curriculum should be planned by a central federal 
board. Deviations from this core curriculum will be allowable based on a joint 
decision by the central board and the individual states. 

2. Funds within the states will be allocated by a state board made up of an 


equal number of board members from the federal government and the individual 
states. 


Your vote will be either for or against the bill. 


On a slip of paper which was then passed out, they were told to vote on 
the bill, hs at which issue in the bill they considered as more important 
(the planning of curricula or the allocation of funds), and from the following 
ranges of opinion, they were asked to indicate what their opinion was on each 
issue. 


THE ALLOCATION OF FUNDS (F) 


1. The allocation of funds to the school districts should be supervised by a central 
board. State representatives should familiarize the federal board with con- 
ditions in the states. 

2. The central board should have major responsibility for the allocation of funds 
with a representative of the state sitting in on the central board meetings. 

3. The central board should have major responsibility for the allocation of funds 
but it should base its decisions mainly on the suggestions of representatives of 
the individual states. 

4. The responsibility for the allocation of funds should be shared equally by the 
individual states and the federal government. 

5. State boards in the individual states should have the major responsibility. A 
representative of the federal government should be an active member Pea 
state board. 

6. The state board should have the greater responsibility but a representative of 
the federal government should be present to offer suggestions. 

7. The state board should have complete autonomy in making its decisions. That 
is, the federal government should not be involved. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING (C) 
1. The same basic curriculum throughout the country in schools to which the 


federal government would give financial aid. That is, all federal aided schools 
would teach the same basic course work. 
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2. The same basic curriculum, with certain deviations allowable on the decision 
of a central curriculum planning board. 

3. The same basic curriculum, with certain deviations from it allowable. These 
deviations should be based on suggestions by the individual states. Final 
decision by the central board. 

4. Deviations from the basic curriculum allowable, based on a joint decision 
by the central board and the individual states. 

5. Deviations allowable, the board to act mainly on decisions by the individual 
states. 

6. The federal government should afford advisory service to the states only, with 
no basic curriculum for the schools. 

7. No federal curriculum planning whatsoever, not even advice. 


The subjects were told that this would be a preliminary vote, preparatory to 
a group discussion of the bill. A final vote would be taken after the discussion. 


The experimental conditions 


Two experimental variables which we manipulated were homogeneity- 
heterogeneity and pressures toward uniformity. By homogeneity we mean 
the perception on the part of a group member that all the others in the group 
are equal to him with respect to knowledge, skills, and ability required to 
perform the task involved. Given the perception of homogeneity, there 
should be little basis for rejecting anyone from the group. By heterogeneity 
we mean that a group member perceives that there exist differences in 
interest, skill, and ability possessed by the members of the group. Given the 
perception of heterogeneity, a basis in fact is provided for rejecting deviates. 

The manipulations of homogeneity-heterogeneity and two degrees of 
pressure toward uniformity resulted in four experimental conditions: homo- 
geneity-high pressure, homogeneity-low pressure, heterogeneity-high pres- 
sure, and heterogeneity-low pressure. The male and female groups were 
equally distributed among the four conditions, except for the homogeneous- 
high pressure condition which lacked one female group. 

The variables discussed above were verbally i be by the experimenter 
before the initial vote was taken. To create the perception of homogeneity 
the group was told that in composing the group people were brought 
together who were as nearly as possible equally qualified to carry on the 
discussion.* To create the perception of heterogeneity, the group was told that 
the group was made up of people who were different with respect to their 
being able to carry on the discussion. A plausible account was given of how 
it was possible to make such assignments to the group. 

To create conditions favorable to the development of strong pressures 





2. The exact wording of the instructions is reported in full in the thesis which is deposited in the 
University“of Michigan library. 
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toward uniformity, the groups were told that the experiment was divided 
into two parts. In the first part the group would discuss the problem among 
themselves. In the second part they would discuss the same problem with 
a group of experienced politicians from the community and they would be 
observed to see how well they handled themselves. It was indicated that this 
second discussion would be a severe test of their skill “because you will be up 
against considerable opposition . . . It will be a battle between youth and 
age.” This instruction was given in order to make the subjects dependent 
upon the group. The support they received in the group would affect the 
certainty with which they could hold their opinions in the subsequent dis- 
cussion with the local political group representative. Thus, it was expected 
that pressures toward uniformity would arise. 

In the low pressure conditions the instructions made no mention of a 
subsequent discussion with the local political group. 


The course of the experiment 


At each place there was a different identification letter printed on a 5 X8 
index card. In addition, there were two sets of printed cards. One set ranged 
from C 1 to C 7, the other from F 1 to F 7, corresponding to the opinions 
on both issues. 

The instructions proceeded as follows: 


“Since we want to keep a record of the discussion, you will discuss the 
problem by writing notes to each other. This will also help to keep the discussion 
from getting out of hand. In order that you be identified, each of you has a letter 
printed on a 5X8 card. Please take that letter and place it on one of the two 
metal stands in front of you. You each have, at your place, two sets of cards, 
corresponding to the two issues in the bill. In each set there are seven cards, 
corresponding to the seven possible opinions on each issue. Select the card which 
represents your opinion on the issue you considered as more important and place 
it on the other stand. 

“Everyone should be able to see your identification letter and your opinion 
so that each of you can write to anyone in the group, knowing which issue the 
person to whom. you are writing selected as more important and what that 
person’s opinion is about it. 

“We assume that the card you have placed in the mount may not represent 
your last word on the subject. No one will be holding you to your present selec- 
tion. When you change your opinion, please remove the card which represents 
your old opinion and replace it with another card which represents your. new one. 

There is no limit to the number of times you can change your opinion, but each 
time that you do, please change to the corresponding card. There is also no 
restriction holding you to the issue you selected as more important and you can 
feel free to change your mind about that and change to the other issue. If you do 
change your mind, please change to the other set of cards. Don’t forget, if you 
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change your opinion or change to the other issue, please change to the corre- 
sponding card. In the past people have changed their minds, but have failed to 
change the card in the mount and considerable confusion resulted. 

“You may begin your discussion by writing notes on the pads which have 
been passed out. Please do not sign the notes either with your name or with your 
identification letter. Indicate only the person’ s letter to whom the note is addressed. 
There is a place for that on the top of each note. Be sure that the proper card is 
in the mount and that you can see all the other cards. When you finish writ- 
ing a note raise your hand and the note will be picked up and delivered to its 
addressee. We will write the time of delivery on the back of it. Now, begin.” 


The slips on which they indicated their choices were then collected. 

Since we were interested in studying the pattern of communication, we 
did not want a subject to write to someone simply because he had received 
a note from that person. If a subject knew who wrote a note he had received, 
there would be a tendency for pairs of subjects to communicate with each 
other. For this reason, we asked the subjects not to reveal their identity in 
their notes. It was necessary for us, however, to identify the sender of eve 
note. Unknown to the subjects, the staple was in a different position on ih 
of the pads. Thus, when a subject tore a note from his pad, it was marked so 
that we could identify the writer. 

During the discussion a record was kept of the exact time of opinion and 
issue changes as evidence by changes in the cards. 

The discussion lasted for 20 minutes. At the end of that time, another slip 
was passed out on which the subjects indicated their final vote and opinions. 
That completed, a questionnaire, designed to test the effectiveness of the 
experimental manipulations, was passed out. When the subjects had answered 
the questionnaire, the experiment was over. After the experiment, the groups 
were given an explanation of the purposes of the experiment, and we 
apologized to them for the untruths we had told. 


Summary of the design 


All 35 groups were exposed to the same general experimental situation 
and were distributed equally among the four experimental conditions which 
were created by different additional information. The conditions were: 


Homogeneity-high pressure (Hom hi) Heterogeneity-high pressure (Het hi) 
Homogeneity-low pressure (Hom lo) | Heterogeneity-low pressure (Het lo) 


Il. RESULTS 


We shall now examine the experimental data which are relevant to test- 
ing our hypotheses. There are four kinds of pertinent data: (a) evidence as to 
the success of the experimental manipulations, (b) the content of the com- 
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munications, (c) the direction of the communications, i.e.,to whom they 
were addressed, and (d) the changes of opinion that took place during the 
discussion. 


The success of the experimental manipulations 


In order to determine whether or not the instructions intended to produce 
perceptions of homogeneity and heterogeneity actually affected the subjects’ 
perceptions of the group composition, the subjects were asked on a question- 
naire at the end of the experiment to select one or two of the following 
alternatives concerning the background and experience of others in the 
group: 

(a) all were equal to me 
(b) some were better qualified than I 
(c) some were less qualified than I 


Table I presents the frequency of choices of these alternatives by subjects 
in the four experimental conditions. 


TABLE I PERCENTAGES OF SUBJECTS CHOOSING ALTERNATIVES 
CONCERNING PERCEPTIONS OF BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE 
OF OTHERS IN THE GROUP IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 








Homogeneous | Heterogeneous 
All equally qualified 75°0 40°2 
Some better qualified 12"I 34°0 
Hi-Pressure Some less qualified 14°1 1I°3 
Some better, some less 8-7 13°4 
Other choices I'l 1'0 
All equally qualified 710 39°6 
Some better qualified II‘0 28°1 
Lo-Pressure Some less qualified 10°0 14°6 
Some better, some less 40 16°7 
Other choices 4°06 1° 











This table indicates that the tendency to perceive the others in the group 
as equally qualified was greater in the homogeneous conditions than in the 
heterogeneous conditions (p=-oo1 by Chi-square). If we assume that the 
answers to the question are valid indicators of the perception referred to, we 
may conclude that the homogeneous-heterogeneous manipulation was at 
least partially successful. 

We may also raise the question of how the heterogeneous instruction was 
interpreted by the subjects. Referring again to Table I, we find that, in the 
heterogeneous-conditions, a greater proportion of subjects chose the alterna- 


tive “some were better qualified than I”’ than chose “some were less qualified 
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than I” (p=-oo1 by Chi-square). In examining the same data for the homo- 
geneous conditions we find no difference. It seems then that in the hetero- 
geneous condition many subjects perceived others as better qualified, i.e., as 
experts. This fact will be important in our interpretation of the results. 

We asked several questions to determine the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tions intended to produce differential pressure toward uniformity. These 
questions asked for the degree to which a subject attempted to exert influence 
and the degree to which influence was exerted upon him by others in the 
group. These data yielded no differences between the high and low con- 
ditions. In view of the differences in the data on the influence process which 
we shall examine later, we are led to conclude that these questions were not 
sensitive to differences in pressure toward uniformity. A significant differ- 
ence, however, appeared between the high and low pressure conditions in 
the answers to the question, “How much did you find yourself in disagree- 
ment with the opinions of the others who had chosen the same issue as 
important?” The subjects were asked to circle a point on a five-point scale 
ranging from “extremely” to “none at all”. This question was designed to 
determine whether or not differences of opinion would be perceived. In the 
discussion which follows, the data from this question will be offered as 
indirect evidence for the success of the induction of pressure toward uni- 
formity. To get a measure of deviancy, the discrepancy between the opinion 
of each subject and those of the others in his group, we computed the average 
deviation of his opinion from those of the others who had chosen the same 








issue as important. We arbitrarily divided the group into deviates and agreers 
(those who deviated only slightly). 

Table II presents the mean response to the above question by the deviates 
and by the agreers. 


TABLE II PERCEIVED DISAGREEMENT OF OPINION ON THE IMPORTANT 
ISSUE AS IT IS AFFECTED BY ACTUAL DISAGREEMENT IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION * 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 

Deviates Agreers Deviates Agreers 
Hi-Pressure 2°81 3°49 2°91 3°95 
Lo-Pressure 2°89 3°09 3°00 3°35 





* The rating scale was such that the lower the index, the greater was the perceived disagreement. 


We see that there is a difference between the deviates and agreers in the 
high pressure conditions (p=-oo1 by Chi-square) but not in the low pressure 
conditions (p=-20 by Chi-square). In the high pressure conditions the agreers 
tended to perceive agreement, whereas in the low pressure conditions they 
perceived as much disagreement as did the deviates. The most plausible 
interpretation of this result is that, due to dependency upon others in the 
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group in the high pressure conditions, being in agreement was important 
to them and hence it was perceived. In the low pressure conditions, being in 
agreement with the group did not matter so much to them since they were 
less dependent on others. Therefore, agreers tended to perceive as much dis- 
agreement as did the deviates. This interesting result offers only indirect 
evidence of the existence of differential pressures toward conformity. 

An unequal division occurred in most groups with respect to the choice 
of the more important issue, thus producing a majority and a minority. All 
but four of the groups dichotomized unequally, one equal division occurring 
in each of the four conditions. To determine whether being in a majority or 
a minority was perceived as such, we examined the responses to the question, 
“At the outset, how much did you find yourself in disagreement with the 
rest of the group on the importance of the issue (curriculum planning or the 
allocation of funds) you had chosen?” Answers were reported on a five point 
scale ranging from “extremely”’ to “none at all”. 


TABLE III PERCEIVED DISCREPANCY ON CHOICE OF IMPORTANT ISSUE 
WITHIN THE MAJORITY AND THE MINORITY IN EACH 
- EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION * 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority | Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure 3°16 2°41 3°08 2°37 
Lo-Pressure 3°07 2°29 2°83 2°55 











* The lower the index, the greater the perceived discrepancy. 


Table III indicates that the subjects in the minority perceived greater 
disagreement than those in the majority (p=-oo1 by Chi-square). We may 
conclude, therefore, that being in the majority or the minority was perceived 
as such. The results of the experiment will be presented separately for these 
majority and minority sub-groups. 

At this point a brief theoretical statement of what we would expect the 
interaction to be between the homogeneity-heterogeneity and the pressures 
toward uniformity variables should help the reader to follow subsequent 
interpretations of the data. 

Considerable dependency upon others in the group was engendered in 
the high pressure conditions. In the homogeneous-high pressure condition, 
where the others in the group were perceived as having equal ability, the 
subjects depended upon all equally and, therefore, upon the group as a whole. 
Consequently we would expect that pressures toward uniformity should 
arise. In the heterogeneous-high pressure condition, where some group 
members were perceived as experts, dependency was not upon the group as 
a whole but upon the experts. Therefore, we would expect that strong pres- 
sures toward uniformity should not arise. What should arise are pressures to 
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agree with experts. With this preview in mind, let us proceed with the 
analysis. 


Analysis of the communication 


We would predict that the greater the need for support from the group, 
the stronger will be the forces on people in the group to reduce discrepancies 
of opinion, and the greater will be the amount of communication among 
group members. 

Table IV presents the average number of notes per person written by 
members of the majority and the minority in the four conditions. 


TABLE IV AVERAGE NUMBER OF NOTES WRITTEN BY MEMBERS OF THE 
MAJORITY AND MINORITY IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority | Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure 3°80 3°84 3°72 3°22 
Lo-Pressure 3°43 3°41 3°45 3°46 








Among subjects in the homogeneous conditions there is a tendency 
(though statistically insignificant) for those under high pressure toward 
uniformity to write more notes than for those under low pressure. This is in 
line with theoretical expectations. In the homogeneous-high pressure groups, 
due to the greater need for support from others who were perceived as 
equals, pressures toward uniformity arose. Therefore, the subjects in those 
groups communicated more than those in the homogeneous-low pressure 
condition. 

The data from the heterogeneous conditions are somewhat different. 
There we see that our theoretical expectations were borne out only for 
subjects who were in the majority. These subjects wrote somewhat more 
under high pressure to uniformity than under low pressure (p=-20 by 
Chi-square). The minority members, however, under high pressure toward 
uniformity wrote less than did those in the majority (p=-os by Chi-square), 
even somewhat less than did the minority members in the heterogeneous- 
low pressure conditions. The following is a suggested interpretation. In the 
heterogeneous-high pressure condition we would expect the minority to be 
as dependent upon the experts in the group as those in the majority, and the 
forces on them to communicate should be as great. From the fact that they 
communicated less we may suspect the existence of restraining forces against 
communication. It is probably a significant fact that in this condition 
minority subjects suspected that they disagreed with experts (see Table I), 
upon whom they were very dependent, concerning both dimensions (i.e., 
which issue is important and position on issue). They were probably less 
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confident of their opinions than were those in the majority, who suspected 
disagreement with experts on only one dimension. This lack of confidence 
may well have generated forces against communication. 

The results on total amount of communication, while suggestive, are by 
no means conclusive evidence in support of the hypothesis that the greatest 
pressures toward uniformity were in the homogeneous-high pressure con- 
dition. An analysis of the content of the communications may lend additional 
support to our interpretations. 

If we assume that influence is exerted about matters for which support is 
needed, an analysis of what subjects were exerting influence about will 
indicate the kind of support they were seeking. For example, if we found 
that the minority communicated more concerning one dimension of dis- 
agreement than did the majority, we could infer that the minority was more 
in need of support on that dimension. 

In order to analyze the content of the communication as it related to the 
two dimensions of disagreement, each note was coded as either: (a) attempt- 
ing to change the recipient’s choice of which issue was more important 
(issue influence), or (b) attempting to change the recipient’s opinion on 
that issue which he had published on the card in front of him (opinion 
influence). 

Issue influence. Table V presents the average number of issue influence 
notes written by the majority and by the minority in the four conditions. 


TABLE V AVERAGE NUMBER OF ISSUE INFLUENCE NOTES WRITTEN BY 
MEMBERS OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure 0°52 1°28 0°42 0°73 
Lo-Pressure 0°43 0°87 0°44 0°69 








The data indicate that the minority wrote more such notes than did the 
majority * in all conditions (p=-o1 by ¢). Since the amount of support an 
individual has for an opinion is a function of the number of people who 
agree with him, those in the minority had less support than did those in the 
majority concerning the relative importance of the two issues. We would 
therefore expect the minority to need additional support concerning the 
relative importance of issues and hence to exert a greater amount of influence 
concerning this dimension of disagreement. 





3. The difference was tested considering the group as a unit. The means for the majority and the 
minority were considered as dependent. This method was used to test all the majority-minority differ- 
ences in content of communication. 
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The data also show, as we would expect, that the minority in the homo- 
geneous conditions wrote more issue influence notes than in the hetero- 
geneous conditions (p=-10 by Chi-square). The division concerning which 
issue was more important created a basis for group subdivision. In the hetero- 
geneous conditions, subdividing was easier since another basis in fact existed 
for it, namely, the individual differences in background and experience. In 
the homogeneous conditions, this additional basis did not exist since subjects 
tended to perceive others as equals. Group subdivision, therefore, was not so 
easy. The smaller amount of issue influence in the heterogeneous groups 
indicates a greater tendency toward group subdivision. In the homogeneous 
conditions, since subjects were equally dependent upon all others in the 
group, pressures toward uniformity arose in the group as a whole. The most 
obvious dimension along which this uniformity could be achieved was the 
disagreement which tended to divide the group. 

The table indicates that the differences among the experimental con- 
ditions had no appreciable effect on the communication of majority members. 
We would have predicted differences similar to those for the minority. There 
seems to be some slight, but insignificant tendency for the majority in the 
homogeneous-high pressure condition to exert more such influence than the 
majorities in the other conditions. On the whole, however, the data indicate 
that the experimental conditions had a negligible effect. We may infer from 
this that the experimental treatments had no effect on the need for support 
concerning this dimension of disagreement. Majority members had more 
support than did those in the minority concerning the relative importance of 
the two issues. The differences between experimental treatments were not 
strong enough to elicit any differential need for additional support. 

Opinion influence. Since the published cards indicated a subject’s opinion 
only on the issue he considered more important, opinion influence could only 
be exerted concerning that issue which the recipient of the note considered 
more important. A subject could, however, write opinion influence notes 
either to those who agreed with him as to which issue was more important, 
or to those who had chosen the other issue as more important. The opinion 
influence notes were coded accordingly as either: (a) opinion influence con- 
cerning the issue the sender chose as more important (opinion influence on 
the important issue), or (b) opinion influence concerning the issue the sender 
chose as less important > apres influence on the less important issue). 

Opinion influence on the important issue, due to the experimental set-up, 


is synonymous with communication within the majority or within the 
minority. Opinion influence on the less important issue is synonymous with 
communication by the majority to the minority, or vice versa. Thus, 
minority members wrote to fewer people about opinions on the important 
issue than did majority members. This situation was reversed for the com- 
munication about the less important issue. It would seem, therefore, that the 
absolute amount of communication on either issue is not the same as the 
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actual amount of influence exerted on people. One must take into account 
the number of possible recipients of a message.‘ 

Let us consider, as an example, a group composed of eight majority and 
four minority members. The number of possible recipients of a note written 
within the minority is three, whereas the number of possible recipients of 
a note written within the majority is seven. If a majority member writes to 
someone in the minority, or vice versa, the number of possible recipients is 
identical with the number of people in the recipient’s sub-group. In order to 
estimate the actual amount of influence exerted, we corrected for the number 
of possible recipients of any given message. The correction consisted of 
dividing the average number of notes written by the members of a sub-group 
on the important or on the less important issue by the number of possible 
recipients of each type of influence. If, in the above example, there were 
sixteen notes written by the majority on the important issue, i.e., to others 
in the majority, the average number of such notes is 2°00. There were seven 
possible recipients of each of these notes. Therefore, dividing 2-00 by 7 yields 
an index of +29. If the majority members had written eight notes on the less 
important issue, i.e., to members of the minority, the average number of 
such notes written is 100. Since there were four possible recipients of each 
of these notes, the index is -25. The index gives us a measure of intensity of 
influence exerted. These indices were calculated separately for each sub- 
group for both the important and the less important issues. The averages are 
presented in Table VI. 








TABLE VI AVERAGE OPINION INFLUENCE INDICES ON THE IMPORTANT 


AND LESS IMPORTANT ISSUE BY MEMBERS IN THE MAJORITY 
AND MINORITY IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
















Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority | Majority Minority 
2 Important issue 0°33 0°54 0°34 0°40 
Hi-Pressure Less important issue 0°26 O17 0°32 0°22 



















0°34 
0°20 


Important issue 
Lo-Pressure Less important issue 


0°47 
0°20 


0°35 
0°26 


0°43 
0°23 





















We see from the data, as we would expect, that in all sub-groups com- 
munication per possible recipient was greater on the important issue than on 
the less important issue (p=-oo1). We also find that for the important issue 
the indices are higher for the minority than for the majority in all conditions 










4. In analyzing the issue influence notes, we did not take the number of possible recipients into account 
since subjects had a choice of what they wrote about to people who had chosen the other issue as more 
important. They could write about the relative importance of the issues, or about opinions on the other 
issue. It was therefore meaningful to separate out the absolute amount of issue influence and to have made 
the comparisons we did. 
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(p==-o1). This leads us to the inference that the need for support was greater 
within the minority than within the majority. The greater need for additional 
support by those in the minority with respect to the relative importance of 
the two issues elicited greater concern about their opinions on the one the 
had chosen as more important. They were seeking additional support reet 
from the total group concerning issue disagreement and they were also seek- 
ing support within their own sub-group. Thus, the division of the group 
into a majority and a minority caused the subjects in the minority to be more 
dependent upon the group as a whole than were those in the majority, and in 
addition, they were more dependent upon their own sub-group. 

The data also show that there were differences among the conditions. 
None of these differences are statistically significant. We see, however, that 
in the minorities in the homogeneous conditions there is relatively more 
influence exerted on the important issue than on the less important one than 
there is in the minorities in the heterogeneous conditions. This result is 
consistent with the hypothesis that the pressures toward uniformity were 
greater in the homogeneous than in the heterogeneous conditions. The 
difference is greatest for the minority in the- homogeneous-high pressure 
condition where the pressures were the greatest. 


The direction of communication 


Results from the Festinger and Thibaut experiment (5) showed that the 
volume of communication between two saaale is a function of the magni- 
tude of the discrepancy between their opinions. We wanted to determine 
whether or not the above relationship -would hold in this experiment. 

Since we knew the opinions of everyone on both issues, we were able to 
determine how far from the extreme opinions on either issue was the person 
to whom any note was directed. It was possible, of course, that at a given 
time, more than one person held a given opinion, or that two opinions, one 
in either direction, were extreme with respect to the opinion of the sender 
of a message. Since, by chance, everyone in the group had an equal proba- 
bility of receiving a message from any other person, a communication sent 
to a person was divided by the number of people who were, at the time of 
delivery, in the same relationship to the sender of the message as was the 
recipient. Thus, if three persons were at extremes with respect to the sender, 
the number of words in a message was divided by three. In order that the 
direction of any message could be determined, there had to be at least one 
extreme and a “middle” (non-extreme) relationship to which the sender 
could address the message. Unfortunately, the data for communication to the 
minority very often did not meet this requirement. We computed the direc- 
tion of communication separately for the first and second halves of the dis- 
cussion in order that we could study changes over time. 

Figures 1 and 2 present the direction of communication within the 
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majority and within the minority for the first and second halves of the dis- 
cussion. The vertical coordinate indicates the weighted number of words 
(words per person) and the horizontal coordinate indicates the distance from 
the extreme to which communication was addressed, i.e., the direction. 
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We notice that communication is always greatest to extremes. This 
corroborates the Festinger and Thibaut findings. There appears to be some 
changes over time. There is a tendency for communication to extremes to 
fall off slightly over time. Furthermore, there is also a tendency for communi- 
cation to 2-away from the extreme to increase over time. This appears to be 
especially true be the majority (p=-os by t). When extremes are rejected, 
there will be a tendency for communication to be directed to those who are 
less extreme. Therefore, a decrease in communication to extremes and an 
increase to 2-away indicates a tendency to form sub-groups. This tendency 

s 
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seems to be greater for the majority, which is consistent with the conclusions 
we reached in examining content. That is, since the members of the minority 
were more dependent than those in the majority, it was less easy for them to 
reject others from their sub-group. 

The next logical step would be to determine whether or not the experi- 
mental conditions had an effect upon the tendency to communicate to the 
extremes. In order to make the comparisons, the mean values of the frequency 
curves for each condition was computed. The weighted number of words in 
any message was multiplied by the distance from the extreme (0, 1, 2, etc.) 
toward which it was directed. Low values of the index, therefore, indicate a 
high proportion of communication to the extremes. 

Table VII gives these indices for the communication within the majority 
for the first and second halves of the discussion. The data for the minority 
were too unreliable to test any differences between conditions over time. 


TABLE VII MEAN COMMUNICATION INDICES FOR THE MAJORITY ON THE 
IMPORTANT ISSUE IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION; FIRST 
HALF AND SECOND HALF OF THE DISCUSSION 








Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
First Half Second Half First Half Second Half 
Hi-Pressure 0°349 1-091 1-085 1°343 
Lo-Pressure 0°453 0°954 0-985 0879 











The indices for the heterogeneous conditions indicate that, from the out- 
set, communication was less directed to extremes than in the homogeneous 
conditions (p=*10 by ¢), and continued to be so over time. This is what we 
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would predict since before the discussion began, there was a basis for sub- 
group formation and also little dependence upon the group as a whole. The 
situation the subjects found themselves in did not change over time. In the 
homogeneous conditions communication was directed more to the extremes 
at the outset and became less so over time (p=-o5 by t). The greater amount 
of communication to extremes at the outset is due both to strong pressures 
toward uniformity existing in the homogeneous conditions and a lack of a 
basis for group sub-division. During the discussion there were few changes 
in opinion. Therefore, since the communication directed at extremes had 
little effect, there was a tendency to reject those deviates who did not change, 
thereby achieving uniformity by re-defining the group boundary. Over 
time, therefore, subjects communicated less to extremes. 

Figure 3 indicates the direction of communication curves for the majority 
on the important issue. Since we wished to compare our results with those of 
Festinger and Thibaut, the pattern of communication in that experiment is 
also indicated. The curves of the latter indicate that sub-group formation 
occurred only in the heterogeneous conditions, and then only after some 
time had elapsed. Since in that experiment there was no dependence upon 
experts in the heterogeneous conditions, pressures toward uniformity did 
arise. Only after differences of opinion became clear was there a tendency 
to reject extremes. In the present experiment, at the outset, there were some 
pressures toward uniformity which were obscured by the pressures to agree 
with experts. Therefore, re-definition of the group boundary began im- 
mediately. In the homogeneous conditions, in the Festinger and Thibaut 
experiment, a large number of changes of opinion occurred. Influence 
directed at extremes was effective, and therefore, continued to extremes over 
time. 


Changes that took place as a result of the discussion 


We studied the effects of the influence process by analyzing the changes 
of opinion and choice of issue that occurred during the discussion. 

Since in the high pressure conditions greater dependency was engendered, 
we would expect more change to occur in these conditions. Table VIIIa 


TABLE VIIIA PERCENTAGE OF CHANGERS OF OPINION AND CHOICE OF 
ISSUE DURING THE DISCUSSION IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITION 





Homogeneous | Heterogeneous 


, Opinion 22°8 18-8 
Hit-Pressure Choice of Issue 3°3 4:0 





Opinion II°7 14°4 


Lo-Pressure Choice of Issue 49 2"1 
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indicates the percentages of subjects changing in the four experimental 
conditions. 

From the table we see that only a small percentage of subjects changed 
their opinions and even fewer changed their choice of issue. It would seem, 
therefore, that there may have been a considerable amount of emotional 
involvement in the choices that were made, which resulted in resistance to 
change. The table indicates, however, that the percentage of changers of 
opinion was greater in the high pressure conditions than in the low (p=-oor 
by Chi-square). 

In analyzing the content of the communication, we inferred that the 
subjects in the minority were more dependent than were those in the 
majority. We would therefore expect more changers in the minority than 
in the majority. Table VIIIb presents the change data from Table VIIIa for 
the majority and the minority. 


TABLE VIlIB PERCENTAGE OF CHANGERS OF OPINION AND CHOICE OF 
ISSUE DURING THE DISCUSSION WITHIN THE MAJORITY 
AND THE MINORITY IN EACH- EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority | Majority Minority 
or Opinion ; 25°5 18°5 21'0 II‘l 

Choice of issue 1°8 74 3°2 3°7 





Lo-Pressure Opinion : 16-7 3°2 
Choice of issue 1°7 12°9 











From Table VIIIa we saw that the subjects were more resistant to chang- 
ing their choice of which issue was more important than they were to chang- 
ing opinions on that issue. Table VIIIb indicates, however, that in the 
homogeneous conditions, where there were greater pressures toward uni- 
formity, there was a somewhat greater tendency for those in the minority 
to change their choice of issue than in the heterogeneous conditions where 
such pressures were less (p=-15 by Chi-square). Table V indicated that there 
was no difference in the amount of issue influence attempted by the majority 
on the minority in the homogeneous conditions as compared to the hetero- 
geneous conditions. Therefore, the greater tendency for the minority in the 
homogeneous conditions to change their choice of issue may be interpreted 
as a result of a greater readiness to change in response to influence from the 
group. This was due to the existence of strong pressures toward uniformity 
with respect to the group as a whole. Table V also indicated that there was 
somewhat less issue influence attempted by the minority in the heterogeneous 
than in the homogeneous conditions. The change data indicate that they were 
also less willing to change issues. This evidence leads us further toward 
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assuming a lack of strong pressures toward uniformity in the heterogeneous 
conditions. This, we hypothesize, is due both to the “expert effect” and the 
greater possibility for sub-group formation. 
We also see from Table VILIb that in the homogeneous conditions the 
minority changed more with respect to issue choice than did the majority 
=-05 by Chi-square). This is consistent with the theory that the minority 
was more in need of support on the choice of the more important issue. The 
table indicates, however, that the majority changed opinions more often 
than did the minority in the homogeneous conditions (p=-05 by Chi-square). 
If there was less resistance to opinion change, we should expect that the 
minority should change at least as much, if not more, than did the majority. 
The fact that this is not the case is difficult to explain. However, as we shall 
see later, the changes in opinion that do occur in the minority of the homo- 
geneous-high pressure condition, where the pressures toward uniformity are 
greatest, are in the direction of uniformity more so than the changes in the 
majority under the same condition. 
If change was a result of influence, we should expect those who changed 
as a result of influence to have received a greater number of messages. 
Table IX presents the mean number of opinion influence notes received by 


the opinion changers and by those who did not change their opinion during 
the discussion. 


TABLE IX AVERAGE NUMBER OF OPINION INFLUENCE NOTES RECEIVED 
BY OPINION CHANGERS AND NON-CHANGERS IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Changers Non-Changers | Changers Non-Changers 
Hi-Pressure 3°96 2°43 4°00 2°48 
Lo-Pressure 2°83 3°04 3°00 2°82 















The data show that the changers in the high pressure conditions received 
more opinion influence notes than did the non-changers (p=-o2 by Chi- 
square). There is no difference, however, in the low pressure conditions. 
We may infer from this that the changes in the high pressure conditions 
occurred as a result of influence from other group members. That is, due to 
greater dependency, influence was more successful here than it was in the low 
pressure conditions. 

Pressures toward uniformity generate forces which tend to reduce dis- 
crepancies in opinion. These forces acting upon the group members should, 
therefore, increase communication to extremes as well as the readiness of 
extremes to change in response to influence from the group. We saw, in 
analyzing the direction of communication, that at the outset, communication 
was more extfeme in the homogeneous than in the heterogeneous con- 
ditions. This was one indication that the above forces were operating. 
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Table X indicates the average deviation of opinions of those who changed 
their opinion on the important issue and of those who did not. 


TABLE X AVERAGE DEVIATION SCORES ON THE IMPORTANT ISSUE FOR 
CHANGERS AND NON-CHANGERS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITION 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Changers Non-Changers | Changers Non-Changers 
Hi-Pressure 2°49 1°83 | 2°09 1°87 
Lo-Pressure 1°60 1°79 1°98 1°87 





We find in the table that only in the homogeneous-high pressure con- 
dition were the changers more deviate than the non-changers (p=-o1 by 
Chi-square). Since it is the deviate whose changing toward the group will 
achieve greater uniformity, where pressures toward uniformity exist, forces 
to change toward the group will be on him. Only in the homogeneous-high 
pressure condition were these forces great enough to change deviates. We 
would expect this relationship to hold, to some extent at least, in the homo- 
geneous-low pressure condition, since some pressures toward uniformity 
were operating. Since there are only 10 changes in this condition, the most 
plausible explanation in the light of our theory would seem to be that by 
chance the scores were lower for the changers than they should have been. 
There was no difference in the heterogenous conditions between deviation 
scores for changers and non-changers. In the heterogeneous conditions, since 
subjects were dependent upon experts, forces arose to change opinions in 
the direction of those of the experts. These forces acted equally upon both 
deviates and agreers. Consequently, the amount of change tended to be equal 
for both. 

To sum up the effects of influence, Table XI gives the indices of change 
toward uniformity for the majority and the minority in the four conditions. 
These indices were constructed by dividing the standard deviation of opinions 
on the important issue at the beginning by the standard deviation at the end 
of the discussion. Thus, an index greater than 1-00 indicates movement 
toward uniformity, whereas an index which is less than 1-00 indicates move- 
ment away from uniformity. The figures in Table X indicated who changed 
(deviates or agreers).. Table XI indicates whether or not these changes were 
in the direction of the group. 

The only index which is significantly different from 1-00 is the one for 
the minority in the homogeneous-high pressure condition (p=-os by 1). 
Since the index is greater than 1-00, movement toward uniformity is demon- 
strated. This evidence fits our theory that the pressures toward unifor- 
mity were greatest in this group. For the majority in the pes ey. 
pressure condition, the index is not significantly greater than 1-00, but the 
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tendency is in the predicted direction. The data in Table VIITb show a smaller 
percentage of changers in the minority than in the majority in the homo- 
geneous-high pressure condition. We infer, however, from the indices in 
Table XI that minority members in that condition changed in response to 
stronger pressures toward uniformity than did those in the majority. 


TABLE XI INDICES* OF CHANGE TOWARD UNIFORMITY OF OPINION ON 


THE IMPORTANT ISSUE WITHIN THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 





Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority | Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure 1°21 1°47 1°09 0°86 
Lo-Pressure 0°94 1°00 1°06 1°13 









* The standard deviation of opinion at the beginning divided by the standard deviation at the end. 


Since none of the other indices in the table approach significance, we are 
permitted the inference that changes which did occur were not in response to 
strong pressures from the group. In the analysis of the data on content and 
direction of communication, we inferred that pressures toward uniformity 
arose in the homogeneous-low pressure condition. The indices for that con- 
dition, however, demonstrate that these pressures were not strong enough 
to effect actual change toward uniformity. The indices for the heterogeneous 
conditions reflect both the absence of strong pressures toward uniformity 
and the presence of pressures to agree with experts. In the homogeneous 
conditions (especially the homogeneous-high pressure), notes were reacted 
to in terms of the recipient’s discrepancy from the group, whereas in the 
heterogeneous conditions notes were reacted to regardless of this discrepancy 
since the recipient suspected that possibly an expert had written it. 


Ill. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We attempted to determine whether previous findings concerning the 
effects of pressures toward uniformity could be generalized to a situation 
where two dimensions of disagreement existed in a group. 

The experimental manipulations consisted of creating a laboratory set- 
ting in which two dimensions of disagreement existed in a group under 


varying degrees of pressures toward uniformity. The perception of the 
group’s composition was also varied along a dimension of homogeneity- 
heterogeneity. : 

Evidence has been presented suggesting that these manipulations were 
successful, 
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The analysis of the data led to the following conclusions: 


1. The division of the groups into a majority and a minority had a 
crucial effect on the relative need for support by the members of these sub- 
groups. The minority members needed more support from others in the total 
group and from others in their own sub-group than did those in the majority. 
This was indicated by the following data: 


In all conditions, 

(a) there was exerted a greater amount of influence to change the issue 
deemed most important by those in the minority than by those in the 
majority; 

(b) there was exerted a greater amount of influence to change opinion 
on an issue within the minority than within the majority when measured in 
terms accounting for the number of possible recipients; 

(c) minority members changed their choice of issue more often than did 
majority members. 

2. Greater pressures toward uniformity arose in the homogeneous than 
in the heterogeneous condition. These pressures were greater in the homo- 
geneous groups when under high pressure toward uniformity than when 
under low pressure. This was indicated by the following data: 

(a) There was a greater amount of communication attempting to achieve 
uniformity of the group as a whole (issue influence) in the homogeneous 
groups. The amount of this communication tended to be greater in the high 
pressure than in the low pressure condition. 

(b) A greater amount of opinion influence on the important issue as 
compared to the less important issue occurred in the homogeneous minorities. 
The proportion tended to be greater for the high pressure than for the low 
pressure conditions. 

(c) Change toward uniformity occurred only in the homogeneous-high 
pressure condition, the minority members changing most in the direction of 
the group. 

3. Pressures to agree with experts arose in the heterogeneous groups. 
These pressures tended to be greater in the high pressure than in the low 
pressure condition. This was indicated by the following data: 

(a) No change toward uniformity occurred in the heterogeneous 
conditions. 

(b) Deviates as well as agreers changed in response to opinion influence. 
The amount of this change in response to influence from experts was greater 
in the heterogeneous-high pressure than in the heterogeneous-low pressure 
condition. 

4. The tendency toward group subdivision was greater in the hetero- 
geneous than in the homogeneous conditions. This was indicated by the 
following data: 

(a) There was less communication attempting to achieve uniformity of 
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the group as a whole (issue influence) initiated by subjects in the hetero- 
geneous minorities than by those in the homogeneous minorities. 

(b) At the outset there was less communication to extremes within the 
heterogeneous than within the homogeneous majorities. 

These findings support those of previous research (1, 4, 5, 7) concerning 
the effects of differential pressures toward uniformity and the possibility for 
group subdivision upon the influence process in small groups. Two un- 
anticipated effects, namely the “expert effect” and the effect of the majority- 
minority subdivisions yielded data which both lends support to past research 
and throws light on additional group processes. 
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BEHAVIORAL FORCES THAT ARE 
A FUNCTION OF ATTITUDES AND 
OF COGNITIVE ORGANIZATION: 


NEHEMIAH JORDAN 





In an earlier article Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter (3) point out 
Heider’s contribution to the field of social perception in his formulation of 
a systematic framework which enables the prediction of forces that-act on 
an individual in defined social situations. They use this system to interpret 
their experimental results. One of their findings is that in a small discussion 
group the judgment of the valence of an act is significantly related to the 
valence, for the judge, of the initiator of the act. Another finding is that an 
individual tends to think that the group members who have positive valences 
for him agree with his judgment and the group members who have negative 
valences for him disagree with his judgment. These findings fit the system 
and are predicted by a specific hypothesis (2). The experiment of the above 
authors deals, however, with a limited aspect of this hypothesis; the experi- 
ment to be reported attempts to test the hypothesis in a more systematic and 
definitive manner. 


I. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The universe dealt with consists of social situations comprising the self, 


ee 99 


p’, another person, “o”, and an impersonal entity, “x’’, as perceived by 


66. 99 


p’, i.e., in “p’s” life-space.* 


In logical notation the above paragraph can be represented by the follow- 
ing statement: 


p th: pRo; pRx; oRx. (1) 





1. This research is more fully reported in a Ph.D. thesis, University of Kansas, 1952. The author wishes 
to express his appreciation to Professors Fritz Heider and Alford Baldwin for their stimulation and 
guidance. 


2. The impersonal entity may be an idea, an event, a state of affairs, a physical object, etc. 
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This reads: “p” thinks: “p” has some relationship with “‘o”; “‘p” has some 


relationship with “x”; “o’” has some relationship with “‘x’”’.8 

Under certain conditions, situations subsumed under statement 1 are 
defined as being balanced; under other conditions they are defined as being 
unbalanced. 

If the two human members of the situation have a positive relationship, 
i.e., “‘p-+-Ro”’, the situation will be balanced when the impersonal entity has 
the same valence for both, i.e., “p-++-Rx; 0+-Rx” or “p—Rx; o—Rx”. If 
the two human members of the situation have a negative relationship, i.e., 
“‘p—Ro”, the situation will be balanced when the impersonal entity does not 
have the same valence for both, i.e., “‘p-+-Rx; o—Rx” or “p—Rx; 0+ Rx”. 
Under all other conditions the situations are defined as being imbalanced. 
Summarizing the above it can be said that a balanced situation is one in 
which all three “R”’ relationships are positive or any two “R” relationships 
are negative and the third “R” relationship is positive; an imbalanced situa- 
tion is one in which all three “R” relationships are negative or any two “R” 
relationships are positive and the third “R” relationship is negative. 

The three “R” relationships in statement 1 can assume each of the follow- 
ing eight valence distributions: 





I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Distributions 1 through 4 generate balanced situations; distributions 5 
through 8 generate imbalanced situations. 

The relationship ““R” can also assume two modes: attitudes, symbolized 
by “L”, and cognitive organization, symbolized by “U”. Specifically, 
“4-L” symbolizes a positive attitude, “—L” symbolizes a negative attitude, 
“4.U” symbolizes the existence of unit formation, and “—U” symbolizes 
the lack of unit formation.‘ 

Since every “R”’ relationship can independently assume each of these four 
modal relationships, statement 1 subsumes sixty-four (four to the third 
power) uniquely defined social situations. As will be shown later, thirty-two 
of them are balanced and thirty-two are imbalanced. 

Heider’s hypothesis states that when “p” perceives himself to be in a 





3. The relationship “‘R” can be either positive or negative, i.e., unless “R”’ is specifically defined it 
can be “+R” or “—R”. In the symbolic representations of various situations to follow the prefix 
“‘p th:” will be omitted. It should be construed to hold for each of them however. 

4. Unit formations are the perceived objective associations between “‘p”, “‘o”, and “x”. 
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situation defined as imbalanced, forces will act on him for the establishment 
of a balanced situation. If this goal cannot be attained, “‘p” will be in a state 
of tension. 

Early, unpublished pilot experiments tended to support this general 
hypothesis. They also showed that other determinants of tension exist. In 
these experiments, as in the present one, an operationally defined index of 
pleasantness and/or preference was inversely coordinated to the concept of 
tension. It was then found that some balanced situations were consistently 
preferred to other balanced situations and that some imbalanced situations 
were consistently preferred to other imbalanced situations. Three ad-hoc 
hypotheses formulated by the author adequately accounted for these 
secondary preference determinants. These hypotheses state that, all other 
things being equal: 

(a) “+R” is pleasant and “—R” is unpleasant. 

(b) An “L” relationship is more potent than a “U” relationship. 

(c) The relationship of the first pair, “p” and “o”, is more potent than the 
relationship of the second pair, “p” and “x’’, and that both these relationships 
are more potent than the relationship of the third pair, “o” and “x’”.5 

From hypotheses (a) and (c) we can deduce that the eight valence distri- 
butions (2) presented above generate a continuum of eight levels of pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness, i.e., “p++-Ro; p+-Rx; 04+Rx” is more pleasant than 
“p+Ro; p—Rx; o—Rx’”, and both these types of situations are more 
pleasant than “p—Ro; p+Rx; o—Rx”, etc. Level 1 generates the most 
pleasant type of situation and level 8 generates the most unpleasant type of 
situation. A similar eight-level continuum of potency can be deduced from 
hypotheses (b) and (c): 





Most Potent (3) 


SWAY RY yo 


VU Least Potent 


Within each valence level generating pleasant, balanced situations, levels 1 
through 4, the situations of greater potency should be preferred to the situa- 
tions of lesser potency; within each valence level generating unpleasant, 
imbalanced situations, levels 5 through 8, the situations of lesser potency 
should be preferred to the situations of greater potency. 





$. By the concept of potency the enhancement of valence is meant. Operationally it can be said that 
“p” would rate an object of positive valence of high potency as being pleasanter than an object of positive 
valence of low potency; conversely, “‘p” would rate an object of negative valence of low potency as 
being less unpleasant, i.e., more pleasant, than an object of negative valence of high potency. 
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Since every level of the pleasantness continuum, 2, can combine with 
every level of the potency continuum, 3, sixty-four unique social situations 
are generated each having a unique hypothetical pleasantness or preference 
rating. The hypothetical rank order is given in Table 1. The abscissa of this 
table is the pleasantness continuum, 2, and the ordinate is the potency 
continuum, 3. 


TABLE 1* HYPOTHETICAL PLEASANTNESS RANKING OF THE SIXTY-FOUR 








SITUATIONS 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
he et et tt 

r. ELL I 9 17 25 40 48 56 64 
2. LLU 2 10 18 26 39 47 55 63 
3. GUL 3 II 19 27 38 46 $4 2 
4. ULL 4 12 20 28 37 45 53 61 
5. LUU 5 13 21 29 36 44 $2 60 
6. ULU 6 14 22 30 35 43 $I 59 
7. UUL 7 15 23 31 34 42 go 58 
8. UUU 8 16 24 32 33 ee 49 $7 





























* In order to reconstruct the situation defined by a given cell we add the first valence of the column 
defining the cell to the first letter of the row defining the cell to get the value for the “‘R”’ relationship 


rel) 


of the first pair, “‘p” and “‘o”; the second valence of the column added to the second letter of the row 
gives the value of the “‘R”’ relationship of the second pair, “‘p” and “‘x’”’, etc. For example: the situation 
defined by the cell which has the first hypothetical rank is: “‘p+Lo; p+Lx; 0+Lx.” 


The experiment to be reported attempts to test the major hypothesis, the 
three sub-hypotheses, and the resultant hypothetical rank order of pleasant- 
ness. It should be noted that in the original formulation of the major hypo- 
thesis Heider excluded all the situations in row 8 and column 8 of Table 1, 
i.e., those situations whose three “R” relationships all assume “U” and/or 
are all negative. They were included in the present experiment for the sake of 
systematic completeness. 


Il. THE EXPERIMENT 


Each situation was rated by a group of subjects as to its inherent degree 
of pleasantness or unpleasantness. The relevant data were the mean ratings 
of the individual situations and of various groups of situations. A graphic 
rating scale served as a measuring tool. 

The sixty-four situations were presented individually to the subjects. 
They were written in words in a form which was a compromise between the 
logical notation and everyday speech. The symbol “‘p” was changed to “I”. 
The symbols “‘o” and “x” were retained and defined as “another person” and 
an “impersonal entity” respectively, like “I’ above, they too were written 
in capital letters. The symbol “+-L” was changed to “like”, the symbol 
“—L” was changed to “dislike”, the symbol “++-U” was changed to “has 
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some sort of bond or relationship with”, and the symbol “—U” was 
changed to “has no sort of bond or relationship with”. For example: 


“p—Lo; p+Lx; o—Ux” 


was presented to the subjects as: 
“I dislike O; I like X; O has no sort of bond or relationship with X.” 


The subject was instructed to imagine himself in the situation playing the 
role of “I” and then to rate it for experienced pleasantness or unpleasantness. 
The presented situation was accompanied by a scale which had three anchor 
points: the left end marked “best”, the mid-point marked “‘neutral’”’, and the 
right end marked “worst”. Ratings could be placed anywhere along the scale. 

Every subject was given ten printed sheets stapled together. The first two 
sheets contained instructions a the last eight sheets each had a situation to 
be rated and a scale. The order of presentation of the situations was random- 
ized within the limitations set up by statistical design. There were 288 sub- 
jects, all students in introductory psychology classes. Each subject rated eight 
situations; each situation was rated thirty-six times. 

The scale was 90 millimeters long. In scoring the ratings a ruler was 
placed along the scale and the numerical value corresponding to the subject’s 
mark was recorded. The range of scores was from 10 (the most pleasant 
situation) through 55 (a neutral situation) to 99 (the most unpleasant 
situation). 

The statistical design followed was the “Lattice Square” as presented by 
Cochran and Cox (1). For a concise explanation of the design and for details 
of the statistical analysis, see the appendix below. 


Il. RESULTS 


The mean rating for each situation is given in Table 2. This table is 
equivalent to Table 1 except that the cells contain the mean ratings of the 
situations they define rather than their hypothetical rankings. It should be 





TABLE 2 MEAN RATINGS OF THE SIXTY-FOUR SITUATIONS 
I 2 3 4 5 6 | 8 
+++)]4+——|—-+—|—-4+|4++-—|4+-4+]/-+4|--— 
LLL 22°1 33°8 64°2 71°5 64°5 67°1 §9°I 69°9 


LLU 27°6 39°6 $4°2 68-2 47°5 67°4 68°5 69°8 
LUL 22°5 44°7 61°8 66°9 68-8 46°5 64°I $9°2 
ULL 21°8 37°2 $7°6 60°2 64°9 67°2 42°7 $t7 
25°5 | 31°3 5570 | 64:9 | $0°8 | 4773 710 | 61°8 

ULU 31°5 | 415 | 449 | 619 | 47°74 | 64:0 | 45°4 | SI'S 

UUL 26°6 | 45°8 56°4 | $3°3 614 | 49°3 47°I 53°5 
. UUU 32°2 41°9 48°1 §2°4 $0°3 $7°1 §0°2 §0°0 


SI AYP YEN A 
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ing an unpleasant situation. 

A cursory examination of Table 2 shows that the expected rank order of 
the situations was not confirmed. In Figure 1 the above means are graphed. - 

The abscissa of Figure 1 gives the situations in their hypothetical rank 
order. It is also subdivided according to the columns of Tables 1 and 2. The 
specific values for the three “R” relationships are also given. The ordinate 
gives the numerical value of the ratings. At the neutral point, 55, a line 
parallel to the abscissa is drawn. All the scores above this line indicate un- 
pleasantness, all scores below indicate pleasantness. 

The five dotted lines on the curves proper indicate a visual estimation of 
central tendencies. They manifest an order. The situations in columns 1 and 2 
follow the predictions. Their ratings show a decrease in pleasantness with a 
decrease in potency as well as a decrease in overall pleasantness when going 
from the first valence distribution level to the second valence distribution 
level. The ratings in columns 3 and 4 deviate from the predictions in two 
ways: they show an increase in pleasantness with decrease in potency and are, 
on the average, rated as being unpleasant. These two deviations support each 
other since, by the conceptual definition of potency, the less potent un- 
pleasant situations are preferred to the more potent unpleasant situations. 

The ratings of the imbalanced situations, on the other hand, show no 
linear change. They can be dichotomized into two groups: those rated as 
being quite unpleasant and those rated as being mildly pleasant. Checking the 
abscissa it is found that without an exception those situations in columns §, 6, 
and 7 that have a “—L” relationship are rated as unpleasant while those 
situations, with one exception, that have a “—U” relationship are rated as 
mildly pleasant. Column 8 shows a different pattern. The situations in this 
column having the component “p—Lo” are rated as being unpleasant and 
those having the component “p— Uo” are rated as being pleasant. 

Balanced situations do have a different effect on the subjects than im- 
balanced situations, but it is not in the experience of pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness. It is rather in the differential effect of the systematic variation 
of the situations-on the subjects’ ratings. In the balanced situations any change 
in any of the elements comprising the situation gives rise to a change in the 
ratings, hence the linear progression; in the imbalanced situations the ratings 
seem to be affected only by changes of “—L” to “—U” and not by any 
others. The linearity of the balanced situations and the non-linearity of the 
imbalanced situations imply that the sub-hypotheses hold for the former but 
not for the latter. This can be tested for directly in the following manner. 

On the basis of the first sub-hypothesis we would expect the mean rating 
of the situations having the component “p-+ Ro” to indicate greater pleasant- 
ness than the mean rating of the situations having “p— Ro”; we would expect 
the mean rating of the situations having the component “p-+-Rx’”’ to indicate 
greater pleasantness than the mean rating of the situations having “p—Rx”; 
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and we would expect the mean rating of the situations having the com- 
ponent “o-++-R.x” to indicate greater pleasantness than the mean rating of the 
situations having “o—Rx”’. 

On the basis of the third sub-hypothesis we would expect the mean 
rating of the situations having the component “‘p-++-Ro” to indicate greater 
pleasantness than the mean rating of the situations having “p-++-Rx”’, and both 
these means should indicate greater pleasantness than the mean of the situa- 
tions having the component “o-+-Rx”. The opposite should hold for the 
situations having “—R” relationships. 

The second sub-hypothesis can be tested in a similar manner. Situations 
having a “++-L” relationship should be rated, on the average, as being more 
pleasant than equivalent situations having a “++U”’ relationship; and situa- 
tions having a “—U” relationship should be rated, on the average, as being 
more pleasant than equivalent situations having a “—L” relationship. 

The above should hold for the balanced situations only. For the im- 
balanced situations we now expect, on the basis of Figure 1, to find a signifi- 
cant difference only between the mean ratings of situations having the 
relationship “—L” and the situations having the relationship “—U”. It can 
be shown that the situations in column 8, those having three “—R” relation- 
ships, represent a special case of the above generalization. This will not be 
discussed here. 

The necessary means to test the above expectations are derivable from 
Table 2. They are given below in Table 3. The expectations are confirmed 
without exception. 


TABLE 3 THE MEANS OF THE SITUATIONS CONTAINING THE ELEMENTS 
CONSIDERED BY THE SUB-HYPOTHESES IN THE BALANCED AND 
IMBALANCED SITUATIONS 








Pair Balance Imbalance 

+R —R +R —R 

“p” and “o” 32°86 58°88 $7°60 $§7°22 
“p. and “x” | 40°77 0°97 | 56°49 $8°32 
o” and “x 44°35 47°39 | 57°13 57°69 
+L +U +L +U 

“p.and “‘o” | 30°90 34°83 | 57°49 = $7°70 
“p” and “x” | 4o-so 41°03 | $499 $7°99 
o” and “‘x 43°16 45°62 | 55°36 §7°69 
=f, —U = & a 

“p” and “o” | 63°35 54°40 | 65°42 49°02 
“p” and “x” | 51°72 §0°22 | 63°58 $3°08 
“0” and “x” §0°19 44°58 61°74 $3°64 














The basis for the pleasant and unpleasant ratings of the balanced situa- 
tions is still to be ascertained. Figure 1 indicates that all the situations in 
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columns 3 and 4 can be considered as unpleasant. According to Table 2 all 
the situations in these two columns have the component “p—Ro” while 
all the situations in columns 1 and 2 have the component “p+-Ro”. It can 
therefore be concluded that in balanced situations the existence of a negative 
relationship between the two humans determines a rating of unpleasantness 
while the existence of a positive relationship between the humans determines 
a rating of pleasantness. 


IV. DISCUSSION 
The discussion will be limited to four points: 


1. The nature of the difference between the balanced and imbalanced 
situations. 

2. The nature of the determinants of “pleasantness” and “unpleasantness’’. 

3. The psychological nature of “potency”. 

4. The nature of the theoretical changes that result from the discrepancies 
between the predicted and observed results. 


1. The nature of the difference between the balanced and imbalanced situations 


What conceptual model best fits the data? Before attempting to answer 
this question let us again summarize them: in the balanced situations a change 
in any of the elements comprising the situation results in a change in the 
ratings, but in the imbalanced situations the ratings are affected by a change in 
one particular element only. If we consider the situation to constitute a 
“whole” then the elements comprising it constitute “sub-parts”. The above 
can now be restated in the following manner: under one condition a change 
in any of the sub-parts affects the whole while under another condition the 
change in one of the sub-parts affects the whole but not so changes in the 
other sub-parts. This beast similar to the standard definition of strong and 
weak gestalten. The strength of a gestalt is a function of the interdependence 
of its parts and the greater the interdependence, the more a change in any of 
the parts will affect the totality. The perception of weak gestalten has not been 
investigated. We assume that in perceiving a weak gestalt an individual will 
attend to the sub-part of greatest potency and will correspondingly neglect 
the other sub-parts. With the aid of this assumption we can now say that 
balanced situations constitute strong gestalten and imbalanced situations 
constitute weak gestalten.® 

Heider’s hypothesis now emerges unscathed. By invoking the principle 
of pragnanz we can say that here too, as in every action, the behaving 
individual strives to achieve the most pregnant, strongest gestalt. Hence, in 





6. An implication of this assumption is that the element “—L” is more potent than all the other 
elements or components of the situations, This is an important finding in itself and should be investi- 
gated further. Such an investigation cannot be done here; it constitutes an independent topic. 
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6c. 99 


an imbalanced situation, there will always be a force acting on “p” towards 
balance. 

The original coordinating definition of balance and pleasure is faulty; 
balance should be coordinated with the concept of a strong or good gestalt. 
A strong gestalt is characterized in practically all gestalt theoretical literature 
as a most proper, inner-necessary state. Balanced situations can therefore be 
considered to be experienced as more proper than imbalanced situations, 
independent of their degree of experienced pleasantness. Propriety is not 
synonymous with pleasure. For many, retribution for sins is proper, but few 
if any consider it to be pleasant. 


2. The nature of the determinants of “pleasantness”’ and “unpleasantness” 


First, there is the reaffirmation of the truism that a positive relationship 
of liking is pleasant. Since, in social situations, the human beings involved are 
generally the most important components, the relationship between “p” and 
“o” should carry the most weight. The data show that the relationship 
between the human components of the situations does determine to a large 
extent whether a situation will be rated as pleasant or unpleasant. All the 
situations which have the component “p—Lo” are rated as being quite 
unpleasant. 

But there are also other determinants of unpleasantness. Turning back to 
Table 2 or to Figure 1, it is found that four situations in column 5 and four 
situations in column 6 have the component “p-++Ro”’ yet are rated as being 
quite unpleasant. Here then the rating of unpleasantness must be attributed 
to the state of imbalance. 

Another difficulty immediately arises. The imbalanced situation in 
columns 5 and 6 which have the element “—U” are rated as being mildly 
pleasant. We are forced to conclude that they are not really imbalanced. 
The relationships “L” and “U” were originally considered to be points on 
a continuum measuring the intensity of an attitude; “+-L” and “—L” were 
thought to be far from the neutral point and “++ U” and “—U” were thought 
to be close to the neutral point. Let us assume that this does not hold for the 
imbalanced situations; in their case the relationship “—U” shifts to the 
neutral point. This is not too rash an assumption. We can argue that “—U” 
by itself is too weak to exert any influence and it can exert an effect only 
when it is embedded in a strong gestalt and gets “situational support”, so to 
speak, from the other sub-parts. Under this assumption, the imbalanced 
situations having the relationship “—U”’ can be considered as being unde- 
fined; they lack closure. Closure would tend to be towards a positive 
attitude, i.e., strangers who like the same thing would tend to be friends and 
friends tend to establish positive associations with the same things. Closure 
would be in the direction of column 1, i.e., towards three “+R” relation- 
ships, for all the undefined situations in columns 5, 6, and 7. In the situations 
of column 8 having the component “p— Uo” closure would be in the direc- 
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tion of the situations in column 2. Hence the ratings of these situations also 
indicate pleasantness. Lack of closure depresses this feeling so that the overall 
rating is of less pleasantness than in the corresponding “closed”’ situations. 

To summarize: Both unfriendly relations between the human elements 
in the social situations and the existence of imbalance determines the ratings 
of unpleasantness. The rating of pleasantness is determined on a more selfish 
basis; balance, or potential balance, is not sufficient—actual personal gratifica- 
tion seems also to be necessary. 


3. The psychological nature of potency 


This is not a subject for discussion but rather for conceptual definition. 
We spoke above of components, elements, relationships, etc., being more or 
less potent. At first glance this might appear as conceptual chaos. We do not 
think so. The simplest conceptual definition of “potency” as used in this 
paper can be given in the following Lewinian terms: perceived entities in the 
environment communicate with various innerpersonal regions—the more 
central the region with which an entity communicates, the more potent that 
entity is. 


4. The nature of the theoretical changes that result from the discrepancies between 
the predicted and observed results 


Two changes were discussed. The major change, the equating of balance 
with propriety rather than with pleasantness, is a change in a coordinating 
definition. This, from a theoretical standpoint, is minor. It enables us to fit 
an unchanged theoretical system more precisely to a set of empirical data. 
This change in definitions enables us to account for (a) the different nature 
of the curve for the balanced and imbalanced situations, and (b) for the fact 
that half of the balanced situations were rated as being unpleasant. On the 
other hand, the minor change, that of zero attitude value of “—U” in the 
imbalanced situations, is a change in a conceptual definition. It is therefore, 
at present, unsubstantiated and should be subjected to an independent 
empirical verification. However, since the general hypothesis is of a first 
order of approximation, the exact nature of the “—U” dynamics, a relatively 
peripheral aspect, is not too important. Only with increasing refinement will 
it become necessary to consider this aspect of the hypothesis more carefully. 

There is another, as yet unmentioned, probable deviation from the 
expected results. In Table 1 a strict linearity both within and between 
columns is implied. Examination of Figure 1 will show that this does not hold 
for between columns as far as columns 3 and 4 are concerned. There is quite 
a lot of overlapping of scores and there seems to be a difference in slope. An 
accurate fitting of the central tendencies might show that between-column 
linearity does not hold for any of the first four columns. Within-column 
linearity seems to be upheld. That this might occur was anticipated. The 
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prediction of both within and between-column linearity is a contingent and 
not necessary implication of the sub-hypotheses. It was chosen because it lent 
itself to simpler derivation and graphic representation. We felt that if, as 
seems to be the case, the empirical data would not confirm between-column 


linearity it would not affect the hypotheses per se. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment attempting to confirm Heider’s hypothesis on balanced 
and imbalanced situations was reported. The hypothesis states that in social 
situations involving two people and an impersonal entity, certain formal 
relationship networks of attitudes and cognitive organization define balance 
and imbalance. It goes on to state that when a person finds himself in an 
imbalanced situation forces act upon him to achieve balance. Secondary 
hypotheses state that positive relationships are pleasant and negative relation- 
ships are unpleasant, and give the potencies of the various elements and 
combinations of elements that comprise such social situations. 

All possible combinations of balanced and imbalanced situations were 
presented to 288 subjects to rate for imagined experienced pleasure. Analysis 
of these ratings showed that (a) Heider’s concept of balance and imbalance 
can be considered a special case of strong and weak gestalten, and (b) the 
rating of pleasantness is a function of balance plus the existence of a gratifying 
social relationship between two people in the situation while unpleasantness 
is a function of imbalance or the existence of displeasing social relationships 
between the two people in the situation. 

The secondary hypotheses were verified without any revisions. The 
major hypothesis was subject to two revisions: a change in a conceptual 
definition and a change in a coordinating definition. The conceptual definition 
as changed says that lack of perceived association between two members of 
a situation has effect only in a balanced situation and not in an imbalanced 
situation. The second change coordinates balance with “propriety” and not 
necessarily with pleasantness. It was argued that both these changes are, in 
the present context, minor. 

Taking these changes into account it can be claimed that the hypotheses 
have been confirmed within the limitations of the present experiment. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


We have felt for some time that if reported results show a statistically 
significant order, the statistical analysis confirming this order does not belong 
in the paper proper since what becomes important is the psychological 
explanation of this order. The inclusion of statistics in the body of the paper 
in such a case often has an effect of mental dazzle, as described by David 
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Katz, on both the writer and the reader. Communication is thereby greatly 
hampered. All too often we find that an account of the statistical techniques 
used constitutes the main topic of discussion in many a paper. A report long 
in words becomes thereby short in psychological content. Yet statistical 
procedure is important and should be reported. In relegating this report to 
an appendix the above pitfalls are minimized while the relevant mathe- 
matics are presented to the interested reader. The independent universes of 
discourse, psychology, and statistics are separated, and while dealing with 
one, the aa can be disregarded. 

For the purpose of the experimental design each situation is considered 
to be a treatment. The design has to handle 64 treatments. The “Lattice 
Square”’ is tailor made for such a contingency. In this square there are eight 
treatments to a row, the whole battery of treatments is presented in one 
square. Row and column sum of squares can be parcelled out if each and 
every treatment is paired once and only once with every other treatment in 
a row and in a column. This can be achieved in 9 squares, each square con- 
taining each treatment once. In the present experiment there were 4 grand 
replications of the 9 basic replications, hence each treatment was applied 
36 times. 

Every row of the square represents a subject, the numerical order of the 
columns of the square represents the order of situation presentation to the 
subjects. Two other sources of variance were experimentally controlled. 
The replication sum of squares gives the contribution to the total of the 
different administrations of the questionnaires. They were administered in 
5 sessions. Possible sex differences were controlled by having all male sub- 
jects in two grand replications and all female subjects in the other two. The 
analysis of variance is given in Table 4. 











TABLE 4 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

Component df ss ms F ratio 
1. Replications (Administrations) 35 25,243 721 2*44** 
2. Treatments (Situations) 63 427,491 6,796 22°93** 
3. Rows (Subject diff.) 252 113,636 $41 1°52** 
4. Columns (Serial present.) 252 76,939 305 1°03 
5. Sex diff. I 1,095 1,095 3°69 
6. Error 1,700 §02,801 296 

Total 2,303 1,147,205 

















** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


The treatment sum of squares was further subdivided into 19 orthogonal 
partitions of 1 degree of freedom each. These tested for the effects of 
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treatment components. The first 10 partitions tested for the main effects of 
these components. They were: 


. p+Ro vs. p—Ro 

. p+ Rx vs. p—Rx 

. o+ Rx vs. o—Rx 

. p+Lo vs. p+ Uo 

. p+ Lx vs. p+Ux 

. o+ Lx vs. 0+ Ux 

. p—Lo vs. p—Uo 

. p—Lx vs. p—Ux 

. o—Lx vs. o—Ux 

10. Balanced situations vs. Imbalanced situations 


CON AW WD 


‘Oo 


The differences of means of all the partitions were in the expected direction. 
Partition 5 was not statistically significant, partitions 3 and 4 were significant 
at the 5 per cent level, the rest of the partitions were significant at the 1 per 
cent level or better. 

The remainder of the partitions were interactions between the first 
9 partitions and the roth partition, i.e., the differential effects of the element 
combinations in balance and imbalance. The means of these 9 interaction 
partitions are given in Table 3. Only 4 of these partitions are significant 
however, all at the 1 per cent level or better. Nevertheless, since the order 
emerging from the interaction means leads to a systematic explanation of the 
ratings the fact that 5 of the 9 interaction partitions are not statistically 
significant is in itself not significant. From a theoretical standpoint the main 
effect, since it is only an average of the interaction means, is meaningless 
when the latter are significant; the interaction means are then a more accurate 
estimation of the force field measured. The sum of squares attributed to the 
main effects should now, somehow, be reallocated to the interactions. This 
is a problem which those more mathematically able than we are should 
solve. 

The above 19 partitions account for 395,783 of the total sum squares of 
427,491, ie., close to 92 per cent of the total. There remain an unaccounted 
44 degrees of freedom and 31,708 sum of squares. Dividing the unaccounted 
sum of squares by the unaccounted number of degrees of freedom we find 
that, on the average, we can expect each subsequent partition to account for 
a sum of squares of 720. This is far below significance. Hence it can be 
claimed that all the relevant determinants of the treatment sum of squares 
have been accounted for. 
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The Lonely Crowd. David Reisman. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1950. 
Faces in the Crowd. David Reisman. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1952. 
White Collar. Gerth Wright Mills. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1951. 


Three recent books—Reisman’s Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd, and Mills’ 
White Collar—explore a relatively new phenomenon in American life, the rise of an 
“other-directed”, “white-collar” class. Though the scope and emphasis of their enquiries 
differ, Reisman and Mills answer a common question, What is happening to the American 
Middle Class? Their answer and method ot investigation show marked similarities, and 
may presage a new trend in social studies. 

David Reisman’s Lonely Crowd, and its complementary volume of individual studies, 
Faces in the Crowd, are sociological reporting of the highest calibre. Eminently readable, 
The Lonely Crowd offers an original approach to the relation of society, character, and 
politics. Reisman’s central thesis is that the “‘social character” of the average American is 
fast shifting from “‘inner-direction” to “‘other direction”. Or, to paraphrase in Reisman’s 
words, the “dominant mode” by which “behavioral conformity” is maintained is 
changing from an orientation which was “‘inner’’ in that “it was implanted early in life 
by elders and directed towards generalized but none the less inescapably destined goals” 
(a “psychological gyroscope”), to an orientation that is “other”’ in that “contemporaries 
are the source of direction for the individual” (“psychological radar”). Along with this 
shift in the “‘mode of conformity” has come a corresponding change in the “political 
style” of society and its members. 

But Reisman’s thesis is more complex than this. In his first chapters he tries to relate 
the shift from “‘tradition-directed” to “‘inner-directed” and to “‘other-directed” with 
three stages in the population curve: high birth-high death rate, high birth—falling death 
rate, and low sickle death rate. Reisman is aware of the problems this correlation 
raises: why is it, for example, that “‘other-direction” seems more characteristic of America 
than of France? And might not the social character of a society better explain the popula- 
tion curve than vice versa? Reisman promises further studies on the historical implications 
of the correlation. 

The bulk of the book is made up of an extended and insightful discussion of the typical 
changes in American socialization techniques, educational practices, mass communication, 
work, peer-group relationships and, especially, politics. Reisman discusses at length the 
political “styles” of his character types: the “inside dopesters” (characterized by com- 
petence but little affect), the “indignants” (affect without competence), the “indifferents” 
(neither affect nor competence), and a more “appropriate” style (with both affect and 
competence). He weaves into his argument illustrations from literature, psycho-analysis, 
comic books, sociology, political studies, interviews, anthropological studies, and 
advertisements. While many of Reisman’s generalizations call contrary examples to 
mind, his book convincingly demonstrates the major changes in American social character 
and political style over the past fifty years. 

In addition to his three historical types, Reisman introduces three “universal” types, 
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which crosscut social character: the “adjusted”, who conform rather blindly to the pre- 
vailing behavioral norms; the “anomic”’, roughly, the maladjusted or unable to conform; 
and the “autonomous”, who are capable of conforming, but also free to choose whether 
they do so or not. The moral of the Lonely Crowd is that autonomy is preferable to 
“adjusted” inner-direction or “‘adjusted” other-direction; it is a “psychological gyro- 
scope” that one can “set” himself, “radar” that can be shut off when its buzzing becomes 
too insistent. 

In Faces in the Crowd, Reisman offers 21 individual studies to illustrate the main 
themes of the Lonely Crowd. Based on an ingenious focused interview and exhaustively 
interpreted by Reisman and his collaborators, these studies explore especially the relation 
between “political style” and inner- and other-direction, illustrating the “styles” of 
political orientation typical to each type of social character. The authors have not limited 
themselves to their own theories in making interpretations of the interviews; and the 
work is a fine example of imaginative interview technique and appraisal. 

Reisman himself points out the main problems raised by these two books. They are 
frankly exploratory, intuitive, non-scientific. Rather than attempt quantitative proof of 
his theories, the author has preferred intuitively to apply and refine his hypotheses, to 
continue the search for new concepts, not to attempt any premature systematization. He 
is fully aware that a typology developed “to understand contemporary society rather 
than individuals” may be difficult to apply to individuals, and stresses that “typology is a 
principle of selection that throws together those who have one thing in common, though 
they may be different on other things which (from other perspectives) may be at least 
as important”. He notes that the classification of borderline types is often arbitrary; and 
he has not attempted to make a rigorous definition of his main concepts. Despite these 
caveats, Reisman’s books are major contributions to the understanding of modern 
society, character, and politics. 

Gerth Wright Mills’ White Collar is similar to Reisman’s first volume in content and 
approach. But Mills’ thesis is less complex than that of Reisman: he limits himself to 
showing the extent and the—to his mind—deplorable effects of the “white collar” 
attitude. Written in a journalistic and flamboyant style, White Collar is full of insights into 
the working of the new mass mentality, and into its “corrosive” spread into all aspects of 
American life. Mills writes: 


“. . . there is no acceptance and there is no rejection, no sweeping hope and no sweep- 
ing rebellion. There is no plan of life . . . the absence of any order of belief has left 
them morally defenseless as individuals and politically impotent as a group. ... 
Being alienated from the product of his labor, and going year after year through the 
same paper routine, the ‘white collar’ man turns his leisure all the more frenziedly 
to the ersatz diversion that is sold him... Here are the new little Machievellians, 
practising their personable crafts for the hire and profit of others . . .” 


And he concludes with this ominous warning: 


“In the shorter run, they will follow the panicky ways of prestige; in the longer run, 
they will follow the ways of power, for, in the end, prestige is determined by power. 
In the meanwhile, on the political market-place of American society, the new middle 
classes are up for sale; whoever seems respectable enough, strong enough, can prob- 
ably have them. So far, nobody has made a serious bid.” 


Like Reisman, Mills draws his examples from every sphere of American life, and his 
illustrations are apposite and usually convincing. 

But the all-over effect of the book is too extreme. While few would deny that he 
describes an actual state of mind among many of the “white-collar” group, its extent and 
its evils are drawn in over-bold strokes. Are all American intellectuals really caught be- 
tween the alternatives of “selling their souls” to Hollywood and sinking into purposeless 
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Bohemianism? Is it accurate to imply that the entire white-collar group seeks solely to 
“keep up with the Joneses”, without any other aim? Mills’ analysis of the dangers of a 
Death-of-a-Salesman way of life is acute. But the very fact that books like his and 
Reisman’s are written and well received offers more hope for the “mass-man” than 
Mills would seem to allow. 

These three books, together with other recent publications like Lubell’s Future o 
American Politics, may indicate a new trend in American writing in the social sciences. 
of them conceive of social life as an indivisible whole, and attempt to show the links and 
consistencies between such traditionally separated spheres as politics, journalism, child 
raising, educational practices, personal relations, and economics. They draw without 
apology from oddaies history, psychology, political science, anthropology, and 
economics. They are exploratory rather than definitive; their concepts are largely drawn 
from common usage; they abound in explicit “value-judgments”’; they seek primarily to 
understand society, rather than necessarily to oungily rigorous research technique. And 
they show that one insightful observer, ranging over a wide field and daring to venture 
“outrageous hypotheses”, may make a greater contribution to the understanding of 
society than a hundred technicians rigidly pursuing “scientific method”. 

Kenneth Keniston. 


Current Trends in British Psychology. C. A. Mace and Philip Vernon (Eds.). London, 
Methuen, 1953. 


The Psychology section of the British Association arranged a series of papers to 
represent the present position and current trends of British Psychology. Most of the 
papers are reprinted in this volume. The first part consists of ten papers on “Fields of 
Applied Psychology”, all written by senior workers in the fields concerned, and gives 
a good picture was of the applied field in this country—educational, clinical, and 
industrial. Industrial psychology is represented by papers on vocational guidance and on 
the Tavistock Institute, but there is little reference to the Ergonomics group or to the 
work at Cambridge. As regards psychopathology, there are papers on Objective studies 
and on Clinical testing, but there is nothing on therapy. 

The second part consists of ten papers on “Concepts and Methodology”, and is 
intended to represent current trends in British academic psychology. While the papers 
are interesting in themselves, they give a poor idea of what is actually going on, and the 
inquirer would be better advised to attend the British Psychological Society conferences 
if he wants to know what is happening in the University Departments. Some of the trends 
mentioned are not current, and some are not British—the paper on Motivation contains 
almost no British work at all. The papers in this half of the book in particular are pitched 
at a rather elementary level. There are two more papers on the work at the Maudsle 
Hospital (making three in all), but the greater part of academic research is unrepresented. 
There is, for example, no reference to (1) the study of memory, a traditional interest of 
British psychologists, (2) the development of information theory and of mechanical 
analogues in connection with the theory of brain mechanisms, (3) the study of perception 
and of the special senses, and (4) the study of human learning, especially of motor skills. 
Academic research in this country is at present more scattered and less devoted to particu- 
lar theories than in the United States, but much of this work nevertheless reaches a high 
level of competence and theoretical sophistication. 

Michael Argyle. 


Behaviour Difficulties of Children. William Griffiths. Institute of Child Welfare. Mono- 
graph No. 25. Minnesota University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 245.). 


This book gives an account of an investigation carried out among the children attend- 
ing the elementary and junior high schools of Minneapolis. It concerns the incidence of 
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children’s difficulties according to their age, sex and socio-economic group and the rela- 
tive assessments of these difficulties “as perceived and judged by parents, teachers, and the 
children themselves”. The study throws light upon the varying standards of behaviour 
required by parents from different socio-economic groups. It gives some support to the 
author’s hypothesis that children from the middle socio-economic group are “essentially 
conformists’, showing less aggressive, but more submissive, behaviour than children 
from the upper and lower groups. There are some interesting indications of the compara- 
tive influence at different ages of the standards of behaviour required by fathers, mothers, 
and teachers. 

A questionnaire was compiled for parents listing forty-nine behaviour difficulties. 
These ranged from items such as “Shy, bashful, hesitates to make friends”, and “Anger 
outbursts—when thwarted shows bad temper’’; to items such as “Requests use of family 
car”, and “Spends unnecessary time watching television”. A similar questionnaire was 
compiled for teachers. The forty-nine behaviour difficulties were classified into categories 
of aggressive behaviour, delinquent-related behaviour, withdrawing behaviour, and non- 
compliant behaviour in the home situation. The children were asked, mainly in personal 
interviews, to say in what ways they behaved that they would like to change and in what 
ways they thought their fathers, mothers, and teachers would like them to change. Their 
responses were classified according to the same four categories applied to the questionnaire 
items. 

Some of the pitfalls inherent in the nature of such a study are examined with care, but 
the extent to which they may have effected the findings is possibly underrated. There are 
indications that the investigation gave rise to considerable feelings of guilt, which may 
have distorted some of the information obtained but which could not be taken into 
account in this statistical presentation. 

Some children, after reading the questionnaire destroyed it before their parents could 
see it. Some teachers were reluctant to co-operate because they feared the results might 
reflect upon their own inadequacies. It seems highly probable that the information given 
by parents was biased for similar reasons. The responses most frequently mentioned by 
children were that they should do more assigned chores and tasks and should be less 
noisy, interruptive, and talkative. Such responses may reflect the difficulties with which the 
children were least, rather than most, concerned. The comparative lack of emphasis upon 
difficulties of a more far-reaching nature may have been due to guilt and anxiety inhibiti 
the children from giving more frank replies in their brief interviews, rather than to a lack 
of such difficulties or to limitations in their awareness of them. Similarly, from the 
parents’ questionnaires, it is difficult to disentangle to what extent their replies reflect their 
own attitudes and to what extent they represent the children’s difficulties. The writer is 
very much concerned with this aspect but does not always succeed in making his inter- 
pretation clear to the reader. 

With these reservations, however, the investigation should prove to be a stimulating 
and useful one, particularly to research workers. The methodology of each stage of the 
investigation is scrupulously accounted for and the statistical data is presented with 
thoroughness. There is also a review of the literature in which this an is related to 
previous work of a similar nature and a passage concerned with problems for future 
research. Dr. Griffiths has not attempted to conduct this investigation as an isolated piece 
of research, and he has succeeded in designing a book which is essentially co-operative in 
spirit. This investigation, described with modesty and conscientiousness, should be 
valuable as a contribution which lends itself to incorporation with the growing body of 
research work in this field. 


Shirley Hoxter. 
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